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DECORATIVE ART 
ANALYTICALLY CONSIDERED? 





CHAPTER IV. 


E now come to a divi- 
sion of our subject, 
which, easy as it may 
appear in comparison 
with what we have 
already attempted, 
presents some for- 
midable difficulties of 
a technical character, 

. ' which nothing but the 
patient attention of the reader will enable 
us to surmount ; inasmuch as we cannot, 
like the lecturer, produce, for the instruc- 
tion of our auditors, specimens of Deco- 
rative Art, wherewith to appeal to their 
outward senses, while their understand- 
ings are engaged in considering the value 
of our remarks: on the contrary, the 
reader must sit, like Justice, blindfold ; and 
having heard our case, decide. That this is 
to our disadvantage must be manifest ; but 
we would rather address ourselves wholly 
to the mental vision than afford to carping 
critics an opportunity—by means of graphic 
illustrations, presented through the neces- 
sarily imperfect medium of black and white, 
(the only resource at the journalist’s com- 
mand),—of drawing conclusions adverse to 
our theory, before they had taken the trouble 
to understand it. To remedy as far as may 
be the difficulty under which we labour, we 
shall in the present chapter give as practical 
a shape as possible to our remarks; with 
the double purpose of showing what effect 
the carrying out of the views we have 
advanced would have upon Ornamental de- 
sign, and of taxing the reader’s attention 
as lightly as circumstances will admit of, 
while bringing under examination the chief 
branches of the Art-manufactures. The 
present and next-succeeding paper will be 
confined to a review of that class of deco- 
ration which we have designated as physic- 
ally PN its — to the 
eye, rather than to the mind ; leaving for a 
future opportunity the consideration of 
symbolical design, which has the power not 
only of pleasing the eye, but of stimulating 
the affections, and recalling to mind the 
heroic deeds and virtues of past ages. It 
will be convenient to recapitulate in brief 
the rules which directly, or by implication, 
the preceding chapters have set forth as the 
basis for all physically appreciable orna- 
mentation. 

I. In all manufactures, ornament must 
hold a place subordinate to that of utility ; 
when, by its exuberance, ornament interferes 
with utility, it is misplaced and vulgar. 

II. All good ornament will have its 
origin in the works of nature; and the 
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* Continued from p. 295, vol. iv., New Series. 





best will be that which is suggestive of its 
origin.” 

I. Close resemblances of natural forms 
are inadmissible for decorative purposes : 
in the adaptation of such forms, there must 
be evidence of man’s inventive faculty, both 
in the mode of their representation and in 
their use. 

IV. Representations of organic or in- 
organic forms which have received an arti- 
ficial appearance from the hands of man, 
are unsuited to the use of the designer. 

V. Isolated patterns or devices are in 
general to be avoided ; but when repetitions 
of a pattern occur on the same surface,—as 
in diapers,—the arrangement of the repeats 
must be such as to give the effect of a con- 
tinuous pattern,—that is, of each repeat 
being a portion of a large design. 

VI. In designing for manufactures not 
being tissues, the construction or the dis- 
tribution of the ornament should, in general, 
be controlled by the basic form or structural 
peculiarity of the article under treatment. 

In support of the views embodied in 
these rules we have contented ourselves 
with advancing arguments which are be- 
lieved to have their foundation in reason ; 
it now remains for us to contrast the effects 
which would result from an adherence to 
our rules with those that are presented 
where a total disregard of their provisions 
is manifest. By this means we trust we 
shall be enabled to demonstrate at least 
where pure taste is absent and vulgarity 
present ; for as all mundane affairs are pro- 
perly amenable to reason, we have a right 
to conclude that whatever is not conform- 
able thereto, and will not bear the test of 
analytical examination, is faulty ; and there- 
fore, whatever is set up as the standard of 
taste, must, to be entitled to that position, 
present nothing that is opposed to reason. 
Our review of the Art-manufactures must 
necessarily be a very sketchy one, for the 
subject, if minutely examined, would bear 
an almost endless extension ; but our pre- 
sent purpose will be answered when the 


reader is enabled to estimate the value of | good 


the system of decoration which we propose 
should take the place of the irrational styles 
of ornament which now prevail, and are in 
general esteem throughout Europe. Let 
us first direct our attention to the 


CERAMIC MANUFACTURES. 


The primary thing to be considered by 
the manufacturer of articles susceptible of 
ornamentation, no matter what the branch 
of industry, is the nature of the material in 
which he works, that is, its manipulative 
and persistent qualities. According to our 
system, he will receive it as an axiom that 
everything must be in reality what it ap- 
pears to Se-the material of which an 
article is composed must never be disguised, 
except for some purpose of utility ; as when 
glazing is used to destroy the natural 
porosity of clay ; but in such case the inti- 
mate blending of the two substances i 
be said to constitute a new material, 
distinct from porous clay. Of the mw ot 
lative quality of his material, whatever t 
may be, the manufacturer requires no re- 
minding ; for of that he is in general too 
free to avail himself. Taking, then, into 
consideration the persistent quality of the 
fired clay, whether glazed, or unglazed, or 
forming a semi-vitreous mass, as in the best 


reelain, the potter sees in his material a 
ard fragile substance ; and ~~ mind 
J 


ect, his 


the risks to which his ware is su - 
i 


reason will direct him to increase 


* It will be remembered that we are not now speaki 
of Symbolical ornament, which, as we have before 
may properly be derived from human wopk 








strength by employing as much material 
in ly penene 5 convenience | _——s 
and elegance of appearance wi mit o 
But this is very far from being the unde- 
viating practice of potters ; since it is no 
uncommon thing to see costly tea services 
composed of a kind of net-work, intended, 
perhaps, as an imitation of the “ honey- 
comb open work” of the lace-maker, and 
overlaying or surrounding a solid lining of 
brilliantly coloured porcelain, which glows 
through the interstices like a satin slip 
under a lace gown. This kind of manufac- 
ture, of which the Great Exhibition afforded 
many specimens, is fit only to be exposed to 
view under the protection of a glass case ; 
for it is obvious that utility is wholly sacri- 
ficed to appearance. In this satin-slip- 
porcelain, as it may justly be termed, we 
find the result of a disregard of Rule L, 
which by placing ornament in a subordinate 
place to utility, offers a preventive to the 
class of mistakes of which this is a fair 
example. Having spoken of constructive 
ornament, let us pass on to applied orna- 
ment, and examine the prevailing mode of 
applying ornament as an addition to, or an 
enrichment of, a basic form. Our notes on 
the Great Exhibition will furnish us with 
some examples for comment. We have in 
mind a vase of elegant proportions, ap- 

roaching in form to a claret jug. But how 
is this decorated so as not to detract from 
its utility? Festoons of flowers (naturally 
instead of conventionally treated) are hung 
around it, carried by a band of little Cupids 
perched upon the shoulder of the vase. It 
is needless to say that the little gentry, 
besides being liable at any moment to be 
knocked off their perch by the dusting- 
brush of the housemaid—a matter not to be 
disregarded by the manufacturer—are so 
palpably additions, parts superadded to the 
already complete vase, that they can only 
be looked upon by the man of taste as im- 
pertinences, This class of ornament is also 
an infraction of Rule I. It should be borne 
in mind that an essential characteristic of 
ornament is that it grows, so to speak, 
out of the basic form of the article to which 
it belongs. Thus, if an ornament, no matter 
how chaste it may be in itself, or however 
well it may, in other respects, comply with 
the rules laid down, has the appearance 
of having been stuck on as an after- 
thought—as is the case with the Wedge- 
w ware, in which the pure white orna- 
ments in their thin parts scarcely hide the 
colour of the ground beneath them—the 
pleasure it affords must of necessity be 
transient; such ornament is in truth an 
excrescence ; there is a want of unity in the 
several parts ; and for its loss no grace of 
outline or richness of colouring will com- 
pensate. Fashion may, and often does, give 
a run to = thus decorated, but they 
must ere long become valueless ; whereas 
with all good designs which grow out of, 
and therefore form an integral portion of, the 
article to which they pertain, the effect will 
be the reverse: they may not from their 
modest bearing strike the observer so much 
at first sight, but unlike impertinent or in- 
trusive decoration, they will realise the 
assertion of the poet, that 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


A very favourite mode of ornamenting 
vases is to form on the surface one or more 
pom. by means of moulded or coloured 

rders, and to insert therein paintings after 
Mulready, Landseer, or some other favourite 
master. This practice is objectionable on 
many grounds. According to Rule VI. the 
basic form should control the distribution 
of the ornament ; but here, instead of deve- 
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loping that form, the ellings tend to 
dentroy it. en! =e . 2 1 oy bet 
being a typi ut an imitati r 
pers J of +rmed and calculated to awaken 
feelings akin to those which the sci 
depicted by the artist would, if presented 
to the spectator, itself eall forth, is, 
according to our definition of Decorative 
Art,” altogether out of place when doing 
duty as a decoration. If, however, it be 
urged that the picture is intended as a 
work of Fine Art, and is therefore properly 
imitative, then we object to it on the score 
that it is wrongly applied ; for pictures 
should be painted on flat surfaces, and not 
on surfaces of either regular or irregular 
convexity, like a vase: otherwise they will 
appear distorted ; even if it be possible for 
the retina of the eye to take in the whole 
image at a glance. A good illustration of 
this impropriety of placing pictures upon 
the round was furnished by a vase of great 
pretensions and capacity contained in the 
Great Exhibition. Set in a panel such as 
we have described, and embracing the 
whole available surface on one side of the 
vase, was an elaborately finished drawing of 
the transept of the building, and presenting 
the appearance, when viewed at a little 
distance, of an inflated balloon ; the bulging 
or ovular form of the body of the vase 
having compelled the artist, in order to 
keep his vertical lines perpendicular, to dis- 
tort the drawing, and gradually increase 
the space between the side columns, until, 
at the spring of the arched roof, the build- 
ing measured in breadth nearly double the 
length of the base line. A practice has 
recently been revived of ornamenting por- 
celain vases, cups, &c., with imitation jewels. 
An instance of this is presented in the 
collection at Marlborough House, and very 
properly discountenanced in the “Observa- 
tions” appended to the catalogue. This 
comes under the condemnation of Rule IV, 
which defines as inadmissible the repre- 
sentation of natural objects when endowed 
with an artificial appearance, whether by 
cutting, splitting, or polishing. When pot- 
tery ware is made to imitate metal, or 
basket-work, or the bark of a tree, or 
marble, it is to be condemned as essential] 
base, and opposed to Rules II. and III. The 
Museum of Practical Art affords us an 
example, marked P 51 in the Catalogue, of 
a rusticated flower-pot bound round with a 
fillet of acorns in imitation metal ; but it is 
left without comment in the Catalogue 
An imitation marble jug has however, 
found a place in the “false principles” ward. 
The above remarks will sufficiently indi- 
cate the nature of the objections to which 
the ornamentation adopted throughout the 
—- manufactures is amenable ; it would 
% needless therefore, even if it were ) . 
ticable, to bring under review the line 
— of articles which pertain to that 
branch of industry, Rarely, except in th 
oe of ancient work, is on ommais 
re ° found of ornament constructed and 
pplied according to the principles which 
we, In many respects in nm ( a 
happy to say) with Mr. Red we fg 
Owen Jones, are strivin gor ng 
. g to enforce. We 
” jp confidence of but one branch 
eramic manufact j 
po oy ape puerilties and falae taste, 
vl that is encaustic ti Remain 
— have tended aa os Bh ‘ o r~ 
modern mar = ee 
to imitate si tr eek of oes phy ere 
design ; and, 2ndly th pal yw or simple 
ware is applied ve ie’? Which the 
durable = necessitating a flat and 
_, does not admit of extrinsic 


* Vide Chapter I. 
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ornament. In this manufacture, geometrical 

tterns have generally prevailed,—this 
Find of ornament alone being suited for 
extensive floor surfaces, from the property 
it possesses of enabling the eye to judge of 
distances ; but wherever the means of over 
ornamenting has been at hand, it has, with 
few exceptions, been made use of; and the 
imitative representation of flowers, fruits, 
and insects, has been carried out to the 
fullest possible extent. 

We have said thus much against the 
prevailing mode of decorating articles in 
earthenware, and it will be naturally asked, 
what will you give us in exchange for the 
system which you condemn? In reply we 
would say we desire to offer nothing new in 
principle, but shall be content to see a 
return to those principles of design which 
the Egyptians employed, which the Greeks 
further developed, and the Romans adopted ; 
and which the Indians at the present da 
carry out with more or less success throug 
all their manufactures. We do not say, 
copy the patterns afforded by such examples ; 
for new patterns must, and ought to arise, 
not by shaking them out of a kaleidoscope, 
nor by the use of Mr. Hay’s harmonic 
ratios, but naturally, by the pressure, as it 
were, of circumstances acting upon the 
fertile brain of the designer. Our rule is 
never to let a pattern suggest, but always 
follow, the structural form of the article 
which is to carry it; let the pattern be 
continuous, not in isolated or fragmentary 
portions—a repetition device, wherever that 
is admissible, as it will most frequently be 
in vases, covers, cups, basins, plates, ec. ; 
and never let slip the opportunity (which is 
rather to be coveted than neglected) of 
developing the form of a vessel by a 
properly distributed ornament. Thus in 
decorating the annular lip of a vase, mark 
by the distribution of the ornament that 
overlays it its gradually increasing diameter ; 
in the same way indicate the decreasin 
diameter of the neck as it tapers upwar 
or the swelling of the vase from its base 
upwards, by some ornament possessing 
radial members (like the arms of the star- 
fish), which by tapering as the diameter of 
the vessel increases, or by expanding with 
the increasing width of surface into more 
elaborate figures, will strongly mark the 
changes in the vase’s constructive form 
Rings of colour should, in general, be used 
to denote the several starting points of 
the changing curves in the outline of 
the vase; for by such means the eye is 
greatly assisted in appreciating the play of 
line which the object presents. It should 
be remembered that there is a certain 
esthetic value in the unadorned surface of 
every material that is susceptible of carry- 
ing ornament ; and that this value consists 
chiefly in the contrast it presents to the 
ornamented parts : an excess of decorati 
which is very prevalent in French a. 
instead of enhancing, is therefore ositi y 
detrimental to the “oumne f eo: 
article. Leaving then some tiem a 
gee portion of 

surface bare we should, to complete our 
vase, _ the body with a band of flowe 
treate conventionally or in the flat m on 
we have already attempted to explain » oe 
in place thereof, we should employ fis : 
as in the Etruscan vases, not foolated. bat 
in bands forming a continuit x Poor 
The fi y of subject. 
a aan : ae be treated so 

mere i 

a expression A pel ce 

our first chapter, bei P 
ls contrary tothe general procter of tho 

‘neients, although at one period r 
tions of the grotesque mel a oa ce 

4 ncommon. 
In ornamenting shallow domestic utensils, 





as plates, basins, &c. instead of e i 
for a central device a cattio-ghaen aoe 
castle, or a group of the Graces—either of 
which would necessitate the twirling round 
of the article when laid before you, to bri 
the top of the picture uppermost—we should 
— an uncovered centre, more especially 
if the surface is to receive viands ; for to 
blot out the Graces, for example, with straw- 
berries and cream would indeed be a 
desecration. But if a central ornament 
must needs be applied, let it be a radiating 
ttern, that it may never offend the eye 
by being presented upside down,—a position 
in which no artist, however humble, would 
like to have his works exhibited. By the 
following out these rules, our pottery and 
china-ware would gain a charm which the 
most exquisite imitative paintings or 
mouldings of floral or other natural products 
will ever fail to impart; and thus, what 
is not without consideration to the pur- 
chaser, the — on which at one 


period he set his heart, would alwa: 

for him the same esthetic ules s he the 
fitness of the ornament to its place, whereby 
the charm is obtained, must ever remain 
undisturbed by the fluctuations of fashion. 
These remarks refer in a greater or less 
degree to all the branches of Art-manufacture 
of which we shall have occasion to speak ; 
and as their application under varied cir- 
cumstances will, in general, be obvious, it 
will be unnecessary to do more than recall 
them to mind as we proceed in our review. 


GLASS. 


This material unquestionably possesses so 
much beauty in itself, that it requires and 
can receive little enhancement of its charms 
from the hands of the ornamentor. Lustrous 
and translucent by nature, it demands but 
the retention of these qualities to secure the 
admiration of all beholders. But not 
satisfied with the natural appearance of 
this emblem of purity, we must, it would 
seem, give it some extrinsic charms. We 
must cloud it, that it may attain the 
opacity of china; or grind it, to re 
move both its transparency and lustre; 
or by some fantastical trick, make it 
assume the appearance of burnished metal ; 
and then we have really attained to 
something commendable. As respects the 
configuration of glass vessels, this should 
receive even more attention from the 
designer than when clay or any opaque 
substance is his medium; for it is 

ible in to redeem a_ grace- 
ess form by well studied, elaborate 
ornament ; but glass is a material that is 
susceptible of very slight decoration. When 
therefore the proper construction, as respects 
the utility of the vessel, is determined on, 
its outline should be well considered, and 
modelled to suit the construction. For the 
same reason that we object to the clouding 
or eens of glass, viz., because purity, 
speaking sesthetically, is the quality in glass 
the most to be esteemed, we look upon the 
introduction of colour into the pot-me 
whenever it is to be used to reflect light, as 
a deterioration rather than an enrichment: 
the proper application of coloured glass 18 
where light is to be transmitted. To orma- 
ment transparent glass vessels by enamelling, 
as in Bohemian glass, is to lose fully 
the effect of the enamel painting, which, to 
show out in full force, requires the relief 
of an opaque ground. A sense of failure 18 
experienced by the like use of transparent 
colours, whether applied by flashing, by 
staining, or otherwise, because they are de- 
‘mazes on transmitted light for their deve- 
opment. Glass then, it is obvious, requires 
a peculiar kind of treatment; it is 
 —eEeEeeeee 
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enough to transpose an elegant pattern from 
a china vase to a glass ewer; for though 


modern skill might allow of its being 
copied tint for tint, the effect of the pattern 
might be wholly lost by transposition. As 
a rule we may state that gold is the only 
medium suited for the decoration of glass 
vessels; but for a very obvious reason it 
must never be applied to lamp shades, or 
any surface used to transmit light. In such 
cases, and in such only, is frosted or ground 
glass admissible, relieved or not, as taste 
may dictate, by lustrous ornamentation. As 
respects the cutting of glass, we think there 
are limits within which the glass-cutter 
should be confined. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to define these, as without the presence 
of angles there would be little play of light, 
and no prismatic effects, on which the 
richness of glass mainly depends. Perhaps 
a sufficient bar to tawdriness and puerilities 
would be set up by limiting him to these 
two conditions, viz. that the constructive 
strength of the article decorated must not 
be sensibly deteriorated by deep cutting ; 
and that the outline elevation of the article 
must not be indented or jagged. This rule, 
while it indirectly condemns cross-cutting, 
a prevailing and most objectionable practice, 
leaves him full scope to make what vertical 
cuts he pleases, so long as they are not too 
deep; and gives him even more latitude 
when working on a horizontal plane. A 
word or two more on glass and we have 
done. Within the last three years an 
ingenious mode of silvering glass, called 
Drayton’s process, has been introduced. 
Possessing great facilities over the old 
mode, it has enabled manufacturers to 
astonish the world with flagons, —_—_ 
ewers, &c., having the appearance of silver, 
but wrought, where the surface was not 
covered with frosted ornaments, to a most 
remarkable brilliancy ; and this at a price 
for which the like articles could not be 
produced even in copper. The new manu- 
facture has, we liens, found ready 
purchasers, and is likely to become a 
permanent branch of Decorative Art. But 
wherein consists its merits (we speak not 
of the process of silvering, but merely of its 
application)? If there be not merit in 
deceit, we deny the ion of any to 
this manufacture. That it is a clever 
deceit we readily admit; but we must at 
the same time protest against so gross a 
perversion of a beautiful material and an 
admirable process, 


METAL WORK. 


It may be received as acertain fact in con- 
nection with Decorative Art, that wherever 
manipulative and adaptative facilities pre- 
vail, there we shall find ornamentation at 
a very low ebb. All metals, from their 
fusible quality, are as easily moulded 
into any required shape as clay; while 
the baser sort, from their texture, com- 
bine the strength of stone with a near 
approximation to the lightness of wood; 
and are withal less pe when used as 
substitutes therefor, whether for useful 
or ornamental work. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that iron, zinc and lead 
should have usurped the place of these 
materials; and that their indiscriminate 
application should have tended to debase 
many branches of Decorative Art. From this 
cause architecture has suffered considerably. 
Although we cannot, in the abstract, object 
to the visible use of iron supports—notwith- 
standing that much of our street architec- 
ture seems, from the employment of cast- 
iron pillars, built on so ticklish a plan as to 
be open, at any moment, to sudden demoli- 
tion, from so trifling a casualty as the back- 





ing of a restive horse, or the rushing of a 
mad bull into a plate glass window—yet 
where, as in many churches, dwarf imita- 
tions of gothic shafts, supporting a 
are brought into juxta-position with shafts 
of massive stone, we cannot but set down 
the innovation as barbarous. The same 
remark applies wherever iron is used as a 
substitute for stone, and is made to assume 
architectural features: this mimicry is 
the more objectionable when the metal is 
painted in imitation of the material it has 
supplanted. That iron is destined, at no 
very distant day, to effect a great change in 
architecture we feel confident ; but then its 
introduction must be accompanied by a 
style peculiar to itself, which will be con- 
sistent in all its parts, and by its lightness 
and grace, make it patent to all beholders 
what is the nature of the material employed. 
Tron and stone used indiscriminately in the 
same building for the like purposes, say for 
support, can never harmonise; from the 
necessary difference in the amount of 
material required in the two cases to afford 
the same degree of efficient resistance. It 
is obvious enough therefore why the adop- 
tion in iron pillars of the constructive figure 
of stone shafts, or even the contiguous 
use of these — for the os 
pu , is so offensive to eve rson 0 
leas ond discernment.* We. in said 
perhaps enough to show that iron may be 
misapplied, and that before a new adapta- 
tion of a material is determined on, some- 
thing more than its textural suitability 
should be taken into account. The proper 
application of materials would of itself 
afford subject-matter for a chapter, and that 
of some interest, for we do not remember 
to have seen it discussed ; and yet we can 
scarcely raise our be without encountering 
some example which outrages common 
sense,—as the use of glass for the handles of 
fire-irons, for door-knobs, and the heads of 
walking canes; of porcelain, without a 
frame, for brooches; of cast-iron for the 
frame and wicker bottom of chairs ; and of 
earthenware tree trunks for garden seats. 
We must not however enlarge upon this 
topic, but proceed with all convenient brevity 
to show the bearing of our rules upon the 
manufacture of metals. Iron and alloys of 
the baser metals are very properly used for 
fences and gates both plain and ornamental. 
This application of metals affords the de- 
signer a happy opportunity of subjecting 
his ornament to structural utility. For ex- 
ample :—The use of a fence is twofold, first 
to protect from inadvertent intrusion, and 
second, to deter the daring marauder. Thus, 
as fences are commonly constructed, we have 
each vertical bar ending with a spear head, 
which very appropriately denotes their 
offensive character. In general their defen- 
sive character is represented, by a flat-faced 
filling-in between the main-stays, without 
projections, or salient angles being presented 
to the passer-by. This very secermen J re- 
caution has, however, been disrega by 
the designer of the British Museum railing : 
for the pillars of the hand-rail, on which 
the lions sejant are so absurdly stuck, present 
asharp angle instead of a flat side to the 

vement. 

It is usual when a fruit or flower is 





* On this subject the late Mr. Pugin in his “ Christian 
Architecture ” says—“ Iron is so much strongera material 
than stone that it requires, of course, a much smaller sub- 
stance to attain equal strength ; hence, to be consistent, 
the mullions of cast-iron tracery must be so reduced as 
to look painfully thin, devoid of shadow, and out of all 
proportion to the openings in which they are fixed. If, 
to overcome these objections, the castings are made of 
the same dimensions as stone, a great inconsistency with 
respect to the material is incurred, and, what will bea 
more powerful argument with most people, treble the cost 
of the usual material.” 








adopted as a terminal to the chief ot 
of cast-iron railings, to represent that object 
in the round: we have lately noticed an 
objectionable departure from this practice, 
in the railings set around the New Hall in 
Lincoln’s Inn. A fleur-de-lis, which is the 
subject of the termi is indicated, after 
the manner of card modelling, by four 
flat half-profile figures of the flower, set at 
right angles to each other, and forming a 
cross in plan view. This is perhaps copied 
from some old wrought-iron work, made 
(before the days of steam-hammers) when 
the strength of the smith limited him to 
the thickness of metal which he could beat 
into form ; and thus an absurdity is re 
trated by copying an heretofore unavoidable 
defect. Examples like this lead us to see 
the desirableness of page| ornament not 
merely according to its application, which 
is a matter now almost wholly disregarded, 
but by a much finer distinction, viz., accord- 
ing to the means to be employed in its pro- 
duction. Thus, although wrought and cast- 
iron (and the same remark applies to other 
metals) may, in many cases, be properly 
ay a —— indiscriminately, the one 
for the other, yet the designs for the two 
manufactures must be constructed on very 
different plans ; and for this simple reason, 
that in wrought-iron great strength may be 
obtained with the use of little material ; 
whereas, the only way of getting an equal 
amount of strength in cast-iron is by using 
a greater weight of metal: if this fact is 
kept in view, the designer will not fail to 
suit his design to the process by which it is 
to be carried out. 

We have, as yet, said nothing of sym- 
metry and its relation to ornamental 
design. In its way, symmetry, “the oppo- 
sition of equal quantities to each other,” 
as it has been well defined, is a ver 
useful ingredient ; for it is the sole meri- 
torious feature of many passable designs ; 
and its absence allows of the last stage of 
degradation in ornament being attained. 
Nevertheless, there are instances in which 
the attempt to decorate with symmetrical 
ornament leads to unavoidable failure. For 
example: a staircase railing, if designed 
with a view to symmetry, will of necessity 
be unsymmetrical : it is, in fact, an attempt 
to fill a rhomboid panel with a figure that 
will not fit it. Yet this practice is very 
common, although it ensures the distortion 
of the design whenever the panel is on the 
incline ; while it allows of its righting itself, 
like an asthmatic man, on arriving at the 
landing. To avoid this incongruity, the 
metal work of staircases should be orna- 
mented on the plan of the continuous 
scroll which will follow an ascending as 
well as a horizontal line without dis- 
tortion. The desire to obtain symmetrical 
beauty or a geometrical distribution of orna- 
ment, has often led the artist astray in design- 
ing for cast-metal gates. Thus in the, as 
far as respects wor ip, noble bronze 
gates of the marble arch, Hyde Park, and 
also in those exhibited by the Colebrook- 
dale Company in the Crystal Palace, we 
look in vain for an indication in the orna- 
ment of a most important structural feature, 
which, according to Rule VI., should mark 
the fact that it is a pair of gates, and notan 
immovable fence that is before us. This 
omission is structurally as well as artisti- 
cally incorrect ; for it is expedient, for the 
proper maintenance of the that the 
ornament, which, by following the panels 
of the framing—at once a guard or fence 
and a bracing to the structure—should accu- 
mulate, so to speak, near the hinges, so as 
to carry and distribute the strain. Instead 
of this treatment, examples of which are 
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constantly to be met with in medisoval 
work, all the are filled inv 
ical ornament ; as if the + 
resist a vertical pressure, Ta 
than 5 eabaided strain. We have spoken 
in di ment. of attached ornament in 
pottery ware; this practice of applying 
ready-made ornament is even more pre- 
valent in the branches of manufacture now 
under consideration, a8 included under the 
term “metal work,” and at the same time 
admits of less excuse. Metallic imitations 
of basket-work, creeping lants, and gothic 
tracery are frequently to found encasing 
vessels of glass, porcelain, and metal, as | 
well as lamp pillars, chandeliers, and other 
articles composed of the same materials, 
which require no such protection. These 
enrichments when they do not represent 
architectural or other human work, are 
close imitations of natural productions, and 
detract from the utility of the article to 
which they are applied. In relation to this 
class of extrinsic meretricious ornament, 
Mr. Redgrave makes the following judi- 
cious observation :—“ It cannot be too often 
repeated that imitative trees and foliage, 
flowers that are iike the growth of the 
hothouse electrotyped, and which dangle 
and shake with every movement, as much 
almost as would their prototypes on their 
natural stems, are not ornament, are in the 
worst possible taste for any useful purpose, 
and have a flimsy and tinsel-like appear- 
ance, as much beneath the impressive effect 
in metal of every mere plain surface as they 
are wide of any pretensions to fitness or 
propriety.” The use in excess of metal 
ornaments is an error to which manu- 
facturers are prone, from the fact that a 
good contrast of colour, and a great variety 
of elegant form is thereby very cheaply 
attainable. We think it may be relied 
on, as an infallible rule, that wherever 
metal ornament may be broken away with- 
out defacing the article to which it has 
been applied, there is an example of false 
application. The contrast of colour which 
overlaid metals affords, as bronze upon 
burnished steel, gold upon silver, is an 
effect which should not be disregarded ; we 
cannot, however, bear with excrescences, 
such as those we have just denoted ; on the 
contrary, we must be able to trace a con- 
sistent unity in every design, and that at 
whatever apparent sacrifice of attractive 
power. Inlaying and enamelling are valu- 
able adjuncts, but they must not be used 
in excess of the ground they are intended 
to enrich, When metal is inlayed into 
metal the ground should be the less costly. 
for to enrich with a metal that possesses a 
less intrinsic value than that it isplaces, is 
& misnomer. Of gold and silversmiths’ 
work we have little to say. Lacking the 
assistance of judicious patronage, this branch 
of manufacture has now descended to the 
lowest degree of debasement ; for in it are 
accumulated well nigh all the errors which 
false taste and conceit could get together. 
re is, however, some excuse for modern 
workers in gold and silver, in the fact that 
— Mri ago corrupted by some 
produced ; and that apie ~~ + ce 
honing the present vitiated taste which 
delight in contemplating the racing 
cups, the epergnes, the salvers, and oth 
anoalals or commemorative plate, ow 
wae the growing wealth, and 
of the eventepmteen ne virtue also, 
demand. In 
of the faul 
shut our e 


redeeming merit in the larger portion of 


orks executed in the precious 
— herens in the older works—some 
admirable examples of which are to be 
found in Mr. Shaw’s “Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages,” and in _Mr. 
Digby Wyatt's recent publication entitled 
“ Metal-Work and its Artistic Design,” — 
however fantastical the designs may be, 
there is such evidence of artistic feeling 
about the treatment, that we are led, in 
spite of our better judgment, to acquiesce 
in the monstrosities which they too fre- 
quently present. It is clear, however, that 
a new style of ornamentation is wanting for 
this class of works; for to arrive at the 
true market-value of any given specimen, it 
is only necessary to weigh it : when melted 
down it will fetch as much as when dis- 
playing all the garish embossings, and chas- 
ings, and frost-work, which the experienced 
workman is capable of heaping together. 
Before a better style can be attained it will 
be necessary for the designer to realise fully 
the distinction we have drawn between De- 
corative Art and Fine Art, and to determine 
at starting whether the work to be performed 
shall belong to the one branch or the other. 
If he adopt the latter, let him labour with 
the same feeling and intent as if: he were 
hewing out his ideas in marble ; and by no 
means degrade his design by making it sub- 
serve some menial duty. On the other hand 
if it be a decorated article of utility that is 
required, let him symbolise its use, if he 
will, keeping it clear of the characteristics of 
Fine Art, which have been already fully set 
forth ; or treat it with conventional repre- 
sentations of natural forms, according to the 
system explained in the preceding chapters. 
There is one remark which we have to make 
having especial reference to works in the 
precious metals, and with it we shall con- 
clude our hasty review of “metal-work.” It 
is to this effect :—That when jewels are set 
in drinking cups, snuff-boxes, or any other 
articles not being personal ornaments, they 
are misplaced ; unless indeed they are em- 
ployed in the spirit of Mr. Ruskin’s “Lamp 
of Sacrifice,” which “prompts us to the offer- 
ing of precious things merely because they 
are precious,” without regard to mundane 
proprieties. Our reason for objecting to 
this practice arises simply, from the fact, 
that the beauty of jewels depends on their 
power of emitting or reflecting light ; and 
that to exercise this function efficiently, the 
light must be intermittent, or given off in 
flashes ; which effect cannot be obtained 
except by a constant change of position of 
the reflecting surfaces, such as that to which 


they are subject when applied as personal 
ornaments. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


FAIR-TIME. 


W. Mulready, R.A., Painter, H. Bourne, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. 2 in. 


Tue history of this picture carries us into a far 
distant period of the life of the artist, foralthough 
it hung in the Royal Academy so recently as 1840 
it was commenced by Mr. Mulready upwards 
of forty years since. When it came into Mr. 
Vernon's collection we do not exactly know, but 
we have heard that it was frequently touched 
upon, yet not finally finished till it passed into 
the hands of its late owner. It follows as a 
matter of course that the wor 
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painter’s old manner, his point and humour of 
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brilliancy which forms so conspicuous a feature 
It may be doubted whether Mr. M 
would have contemplated such a subject in rd 
more advanced practice: pictures of 
clowns and boors seem exclusively the prope 
of the old Dutch and Flemish painters, and 
seems almost a pity to have interfered with 
notoriety they have gained for their 
representations of these not very inviting themes, 
But if the subject be not of the most refined, it 
loses much of its vulgarity and all its 
in his delicate manner of handling it ; intoxication 
is here only offensive because under any circum. 
stances it must be nothing less ; yet it is a9 


mingled with fun and humour that even the — 


young urchins clinging around the foremost 
figure show no alarm at the non-temperance 
movement, especially when it is conducted upon 
liberal principles as it seems to be in this case, 
The only parties scandalised by it are the worthy 
occupiers of the cottage, whom we take to be 
the village schoolmaster and his wife ; the formér 
regards the offenders against morality and the 
public peace with a look of pity, the with 
a ludicrous expression of contempt. The 

of figures is very skilfully arranged, and 

with the artist’s wonted ability. The only indi- 
cation of “Fair-Time” except the two merry 
fellows in the picture, is seen in the distant tents 
in the background of the composition. 


oo 


DRESS—AS A FINE ART.* 


By Mrs. MERRIFIELD. 


Part IL 


We fear from Mr. Planché’s extracts that 
the evil was perpetuated by the poets and 
romance writers of the Norman period ; 
we are sure that the novelists of our own 
times have much to eee for on this 
score. Had they not been for ever praising 
“taper waists,” tight-lacing et have 
shared the fate of other fashions, and have 
been banished from all civilised society. 
Similar blame does not attach to the 
painter and sculptor. The creations of 
their invention are modelled upon the true 
principles of proportion and beauty, and in 
their works a small waist and foot is alwa 
accompanied by a slender form. In th 
mind of the poet and novelist the same 
associations may take place; when & 
writer describes the slender waist or 
foot, he probably sees mentally the whole 
slender figure. The small waist is & 
proportionate part of the figure 
creation. But there is this difference 
between the painter and sculptor, and the 
novelist. The works of the first two address 
themselves to the eye, and every part of the 
form is present to the spectator, 
uently, as regards form, nothing is left to 
the imagination. With respect to the poet 
and novelist, their creations are almost 
entirely mental ones; their decrees 
touch upon a few striking _— only, al 
are me so full as to up the entire 
form ; much is, therefore, n y left 
to the imagination of the reader. Now the 
fashion in which the reader will supply the 
details left undetermined by the poet 
novelist, and fill up their scanty 
shadowy outlines, depends entirely baer 
his knowledge of form ; consequent ] 
this be small, the images which arise if 
the mind of the reader from_the 
works of genius are confused and um: ect, 
and the proportions of one class 0 — 
are assigned to or mingled with those th 
others, without the slightest regard to tru 
and nature. When we say, therefore, ae 
writers leave much to the i tion, ¥ 


may too frequently be understood, to the 


* Continued trom p. 3. 
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to be met with in medieval 
the panels are filled in with 
eal ornament ; as if the intention 
to saist & V ertical pressure, rather 
one-sided strain. We have spoken 
i ement of attached ornament in 
y- ornament is even more pre- 
valent in the branches of manufacture now 
under consideration, a8 included under the 
term “metal work,” and at the same time 
admits of less excuse. Metallic imitations 
of basket-work, creeping plants, and gothic 
tracery are frequently to found encasing 
vessels of glass, porcelain, and metal, as 
well as lamp pillars, chandeliers, and other 
articles composed of the same materials, 
whieh require no such protection. These 
enrichments when they do not represent 
architectural or other human work, are 
close imitations of natural productions, and 
detract from the utility of the article to 
which they are applied. In relation to this 
class of extrinsic meretricious ornament, 
Mr. Redgrave makes the following judi- 
cious observation :—“ It cannot be too often 
repeated that imitative trees and foliage, 
flowers that are iike the growth of the 
hothouse electrotyped, and which dangle 
and shake with every movement, as much 
almost as would their prototypes on their 
natural stems, are not ornament, are in the 
worst possible taste for any useful purpose, 
and have a flimsy and tinsel-like appear- 
ance, as much beneath the impressive effect 
in metal of every mere plain surface as they 
are wide of any pretensions to fitness or 
propriety.” The use in excess of metal 
ornaments is an error to which manu- 
facturers are prone, from the fact that a 
good contrast of colour, and a great variety 
of elegant form is thereby very cheaply 
attainable. We think it may be relied 
on, as an infallible rule, that wherever 
metal ornament may be broken away with- 
out defacing the article to which it has 
been applied, there is an example of false 
application. The contrast of colour which 
overlaid metals affords, as bronze upon 
burnished steel, gold upon silver, is an 
effect which should not be disregarded ; we 
cannot, however, bear with excrescences, 
such as those we have just denoted ; on the 
contrary, we must be able to trace a con- 
sistent unity in every design, and that at 
whatever apparent sacrifice of attractive 
power. Inlaying and enamelling are valu- 
able adjuncts, but they must not be used 
in excess of the ground they are intended 
to enrich. When metal is inlayed into 
metal the ground should be the less costly 
for to entich with a metal that possesses a 
less intrinsic value than that it displaces, is 
& misnomer. Of gold and silversmiths’ 
work we have little to say. Lacking the 
assistance of judicious patronage, this branch 
of manufacture has now descended to the 
lowest degree of debasement ; for in it are 
ri war eg well nigh all the errors which 
alse taste and conceit could get together. 
a is, however, some excuse for modern 
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workmen, we cannot 


the larger portion of 


works executed in the precious 
ene we whereas in the older works—some 
admirable examples of which are to be 
found in Mr. Shaw's “ Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages,” and in Mr. 
Digby Wyatt's recent publication entitled 
“ Metal-Work and its Artistic Design,’"— 
however fantastical the designs may be, 
there is such evidence of artistic feeling 
about the treatment, that we are led, in 
spite of our better judgment, to acquiesce 
in the monstrosities which they too fre- 
quently present. It is clear, however, that 
a new style of ornamentation is wanting for 
this class of works; for to arrive at the 
true market-value of any given specimen, it 
is only necessary to weigh it: when melted 
down it will fetch as much as when dis- 
playing all the garish embossings, and chas- 
ings, and frost-work, which the experienced 
workman is capable of heaping together.* 
Before a better style can be attained it will 
be necessary for the designer to realise fully 
the distinction we have drawn between De- 
corative Art and Fine Art, and to determine 
at starting whether the work to be performed 
shall belong to the one branch or the other. 
If he adopt the latter, let him labour with 
the same feeling and intent as if he were 
hewing out his ideas in marble ; and by no 
means degrade his design by making it sub- 
serve some menial duty. On the other hand 
if it be a decorated article of utility that is 
required, let him symbolise its use, if he 
will, keeping it clear of the characteristics of 
Fine Art, which have been already fully set 
forth ; or treat it with conventional repre- 
sentations of natural forms, according to the 
system explained in the preceding chapters. 
There is one remark which we have to make 
having especial reference to works in the 
precious metals, and with it we shall con- 
clude our hasty review of “metal-work.” It 
is to this effect :—That when jewels are set 
in drinking cups, snuff-boxes, or any other 
articles not being personal ornaments, they 
are misplaced ; unless indeed they are em- 
ployed in the spirit of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Lamp 
of Sacrifice,” which “prompts us to the offer- 
ing of precious things merely because they 
are precious,” without regard to mundane 
proprieties. Our reason for objecting to 
this practice arises simply, from the fact, 
that the beauty of jewels depends on their 
power of emitting or reflecting light ; and 
that to exercise this function efficiently, the 
light must be intermittent, or given off in 
flashes ; which effect cannot be obtained 
except by a constant change of position of 
the reflecting surfaces, such as that to which 


they are subject when applied as personal 
ornaments. A. 
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distant period of the life of the artist, foralthough 
it hung in the Royal Academy so recently as 1840 
it was commenced by Mr. Mulready upwards 
of forty years since. When it came into Mr 
Vernon's collection we do not exactly know but 
we have heard that it was frequently touched 
upon, yet not finally finished till it passed into 
the hands of its late owner. It follows as a 
matter of course that the work evidences the 
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brilliancy which forms so conspicuo 
in his Inter compositions. sha 
It may be doubted whether Mr. Mulresd 
would have contemplated such a subject in 
more advanced practice: pictures of 
clowns and boors seem exclusively the prop 
of the old Dutch and Flemish painters, and 
seems almost a pity to have interfered with the 
notoriety they have gained for their successfal 
representations of these not very inviting themes, 
But if the subject be not of the most refined, it 
loses much of its vulgarity and all its grossnegs 
in his delicate manner of handling it ; intoxication 
is here only offensive because under any circum. 
stances it must be nothing less ; yet it is a9 
mingled with fun and humour that even the 
young urchins clinging around the foremost 
figure show no alarm at the non-temperance 
movement, especially when it is conducted upon 
liberal principles as it seems to be in this case, 
The only parties scandalised by it are the 
occupiers of the cottage, whom we take to be 
the village schoolmaster and his wife ; the formér 
regards the offenders against morality and the 
public peace with a look of pity, the with 
a ludicrous expression of contempt. The 
of figures is very skilfully arranged, and 
with the artist's wonted ability. The only indj- 
cation of “Fair-Time” except the two merry 
fellows in the picture, is seen in the distant tents 
in the background of the composition. 
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DRESS—AS A FINE ART." 


By Mrs. MERRIFIELD. 


Part II. 


We fear from Mr. Planché’s extracts that 
the evil was perpetuated by the poets and 
romance writers of the Norman period ; 

we are sure that the novelists of our own 
times have much to answer for on this 
score. Had they not been for ever praising 
“taper waists,” tight-lacing would have 
shared the fate of other fashions, and have - 
been banished from all civilised society. 
Similar blame does not attach to the — 
painter and sculptor. The creations of 
their invention are modelled upon the true 
principles of proportion and beauty, and in 
their works a small waist and foot is alwey 
accompanied by a slender form. In th 
mind of the poet and novelist the same 
associations may take place; when & 
writer describes the slender waist or 

foot, he probably sees mentally the whole 
slender figure. The small waist 1s & 
proportionate part of the figure of his 
creation. But there is this difference 
between the painter and sculptor, and the 
novelist. The works of the first two address 
themselves to the eye, and every part of the 
form is present to the stator, conse- 
quently, as regards form, nothing is left to 
the imagination. With respect to the poet 
and novelist, their creations are almost 
entirely mental ones; their descri 
touch upon a few striking Bo only, a 
are seldom so full as to up the entire 
form ; much is, therefore, n y left 
to the imagination of the reader. Now the 
fashion in which the reader will supply the 
details left undetermined by the poet 
novelist, and fill up their scanty 
shadowy outlines, depends entirely upon 
his knowledge of .form ; consequent] if 
this be small, the images which arise 
the mind of the reader from. the of 
works of genius are confused and imperfect, 
and the proportions of one class of forms 
are assigned to or mingled with those 
others, without the slightest regard to tru 
and nature. When we say, therefore, that 


writers leave much to the imagination, it 
may too frequently be understood, to the 
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ignorance of the reader ; for the imagina- 
ps of those acquainted with form and 
proportion, who generally constitute the 
minority, always create weli-proportioned 
ideal forms ; while the ideal productions of 
the uneducated, whether expressed by the 
neil, the chisel, or the pen, are always 
ill-proportioned and defective. 
he most efficient method of putting an 
end to the practice of tight-lacing will be, 
not merely to point out its unhealthiness, 
and even dangerous consequences, because 
these, though imminent, are uncertain— 
every lady who resorts to the practice 
hoping that she individually may escape 
the penalty—but to prove that the practice, 
so far from adding to the beauty of the 
figure, actually deteriorates it. This is an 
effect, not doubtful like the former case, 
but an actual and positive fact ; and, there- 
fore, it supplies a good and sufficient reason, 
and one which the most obtuse intellect 
can comprehend, for avoiding the practice. 
Young ladies will sometimes, it is said, run 
the risk of ill-health for the sake of the 
interest that in some cases attaches to 
“delicate health ;” but is there any one 
who would like to be told that, by tight- 
lacing, she makes her figure not only 
deformed, but positively ugly? This, how- 
ever, is the plain unvarnished truth ; and 
by asserting it, we are striking at the root 
of the evil. The remedy is easy: give to 
every young lady a general heowicdee of 
form, and of the principles of beauty as 
applied to the human frame, and when 
these are better understood and acted on, 
tigbt-lacing will die a natural death. 

The study of form, on scientific principles, 
has hitherto been limited entirely to men ; 
and if some women have attained this 
knowledge, it has been by their own 
unassisted efforts—that is to say, without 
the advantages which men derive from 
lectures and academical studies. In this, 
as in other acquirements, the pursuit of 
knowledge, as regards women, is always 
attended with difficulties. While fully 
concurring in the propriety of having 
separate schools for male and female 
students, we do think that a knowledge of 
form may be communicated to all persons, 
and that a young woman will not make 
the worse wife, or mother, for understanding 
the economy of the human frame, and for 
having acquired the power of appreciating 
its beauties. We fear that there are still 
some persons whose minds are so 
contracted as to think that, not only 
studies of this nature, but even the con- 
templation of undraped statuary, are 
derogatory to the delicacy and purity of 
the female mind ; but we are satisfied that 
the thinking part of the community will 
approve the course we recommend. 
Dr. Southwood Smith, who is so honour- 
ably distinguished by his endeavours to 
promote the sanatory condition of the 
people, strenuously advocates the necessity 
of giving to all women a knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the body, with a 
view to the proper discharge of their duties 
as mothers. He remarks * on this subject : 
“T look upon that notion of delicacy which 
would exclude women from knowledge 
calculated in an extraordinary degree to 
open, exalt, and purify their minds, and to 
fit them for the performance of their duties, 
as alike degrading to those to whom it 
affects to show respect, and debasing to the 
mind that entertains it.” 

At the present time, the knowledge of 
what constitutes true beauty of form is, 
perhaps, best acquired by the contemplation 





* Preface to “ Philosophy of Health.” 





of good pictures and sculpture. This may 
not be in the power of everybody ; casts, 
however, may be frequently obtained from 
the best statues; and many of the finest 
works of painting are rendered familiar to 
us by mo gr The Art-Journal has 
done much in diffusing a taste for Art, by 
the engravings it contains from statues, 
and from the fine works of English Art in 
the “Vernon Gallery.” Engravings, how- 
ever, can of course represent a statue in 
one point of view only ; but casts are now 
so cheap as to be within the reach of all 
persons. Small models of the “Greek Slave” 
are not unfrequently offered by the Italian 
image-vendors forone shilling ; and, although 
these are not sharp enough to draw from, 
the form is sufficiently correct to study the 
general proportions of the figure; and as 
this figure is more upright than statues 
usually are, it may be found exceedingly 
useful for the above purpose. One of these 
casts, or, if possible, a sharper and better 


| cast of a female figure, should be found on 


the toilette of every young lady, who is 
desirous of obtaining a bawatetine of the 
oe and beauties of the figure. 

e believe it will always be found that the 
beauty of a figure depends not only upon the 
symmetry of the 2 individually, but upon 
the harmony and proportion of each part to 
the rest. The varieties of the human form 
have been classed under the general heads of, 
the broad, the proportionate, and the slender. 

The first betokens strength, and 
what beauty soever, of a peculiar 
kind, it may display in the figure 
of the Hercules, it is not adapted 
to set off the charms of the female 
sex. If, however, each individual 
part bears a proportionate rela- 
tion to the whole, the figure will 
not be without its attraction. It 
is only when the proportions of 
two or three of the classes are 
united in one individual, that the 
figure becomes ungrateful and re- 
markable. The athletic—if the 
term may be applied to females— 
form of the country girl would 
appear ridiculous with the small 
waist, and the white and taper 
fingers and small feet, of the indi- 
mes ser who come under the de- 
nomination of slender forms. The 











now endeavour to show in what par- 
ticulars. 

The natural form of the part of the trunk 
which forms the waist is not absolutely 
cylindrical, but is flattened considerably in 
front and back, so that the breadth is much 

eater from side to side than from front to 

k. This was undoubtedly contrived for 
wise purposes, yet fashion, with its usual 
caprice, has interfered with nature, and by 
promulgating the pernicious error that a 
rounded form of the waist is more beautiful 
than the flattened form adopted by nature, 
has endeavoured to effect this change by 
means of the stays, which force the lower 
ribs closer together, and so produce the 
desired form. Nothing can be more un- 
graceful than the sudden diminution in the 
size of the waist occasioned by the com- 
pression of the ribs, as compared with the 
gently undulating line of nature; yet we 
are sorry to say, nothing is more common. 
A glance at the cuts from the work of 
Sommeering will explain our meaning more 
clearly than words. The upper figure re- 
presents the natural waist of the Venus of 
antiquity ; the lower figure that of a lady 
of the modern period. The diagram beside 
each shows the structure of the ribs of each. 

It will be seen that by the pressure of the 
stays, the arch formed by the lower ribs is 
entirely closed, and the waist becomes four 
or five inches smaller than it was intended 
by nature. Is it any wonder, that persons 


tall and delicate figure would lose its beauty ; so deformed should have bad health, or that 
if united to the large and broad hands | they should produce unhealthy offspring ? 
which pertain to the stronger type. A/|Is it any wonder that so many young 


small waist and foot are as great a blemish 
to an individual of the broad 
variety as a waist and foot 
are to the slender. “There is a 
harmony,” says Dr. Wampen, “ be- 
tween all the parts in each kind 
of form, but each integral is only 
suited to its own kind of form. 
True beauty consists not only in 
the harmony of the elements, but 
in their being suitable to the kind 
of form.” Were this fundamental 
truth but thoroughly understood, 
small waists and small feet would 
be at a discount. When they are 
recognised as small, they have 
ceased to be beautiful, because 
they are disproportionate. Where 
every part of a figure is perfectly 
proportioned to the rest, no single 
parts appear either large or small. 

The ill-effects of the stays in a 
sanatory point of view have been 
frequently pointed out, and we 
hope are now understood. It will, there- 
fore, be unnecessary to enlarge on this 
head. We have asserted that stays are 
detrimental to beauty of form, we shall 





their first-born ? 
traced tight-lacing in connection with this 
sad event, and we cannot help looking upon 
it as cause and effect. 


mothers should have to lament the loss of 





We have frequently 
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further illustration we refer 
of the mameren <8 
ings from statues in the A rt-Journal, which 
ant very beautiful, are not distinguished 
by small waists. We may mention as 
examples Bailey's “Graces, Marshall's 
“ Dancing Girl Reposing,” “The Toilet,” t by 
Wickmann, “The Bavaria,” § by Schwan- 
thaler, and “The Psyche,” || by Theed. 

There is another effect produced by tight- 
lacing, which is too ungraceful in its results | 
to be overlooked—namely, that a pressure 
on one part is frequently, from the elasticity 
of the figure, compensated by an enlargement | 
in another part. It has been frequently 
urged by inconsiderate persons that, where 
there is a tendency to corpulency, stays are 
necessary to limit exuberant growth, and | 
confine the form within the limits of gentility. | 
We believe that this is entirely a mistake, 
and that if the waist be compressed, greater 
fulness will be perceptible both above and 
below, just as when one ties a string tight | 
round the middle of a pillow, it is rendered 
fuller at each end. With reference to the 
waist, as to everything else, the juste miliew 
is literally the thing to be desired. 

It has been already observed, that a small 
waist is beautiful only when it is accompanied 
by a slender and small figure ; but, as the 
part of the trunk, immediately beneath the 
arms, is filled with powerful muscles, these, 
when developed by exercise, imparta breadth 
to this part of the figure which, by com- 
parison, causes the waist to appear small. 
A familiar example of this, in the male 
figure, presents itself in the Hercules, the 
waist of which appears disproportionately | 
small, yet it is a of the normal size, its 
apparent smallness being occasioned by the 
prodigious development of the muscles of 
the upper part of the body. 

The true way of diminishing the apparent 
size of the waist, is, as we have remarked 
above, by increasing the power of the 
muscles of the upper part of the frame. 
This can only be y me by exercise ; and, as 
the habits of society, as now constituted, 

weclude the employment of young ladies 
in household duties, they are obliged to 
find a substitute for this healthy exertion 
in calisthenics. There was a time, when 
even the Queens of Spain did not disdain 
to employ their royal hands in making 
sausages ; and to such perfection was this | 
culinary accomplishment carried at one 
— that it is upon record that the 
“mperor Charles V., after his retirement 
from the cares and dignities of the Empire, 
longed for sausages “of the kind which 
Queen Juafia, now in glory, used to pride 
herself in making in the Flemish fashion.” § | 
This is really like going back to the old | 
times, when— 


By way of 
our readers to some 











“The Queew of Hearts, she made some tarts.” 


In our own country, some fifty years ago 
the young ladies of the ancient city of 
Norwich were not considered to have com- 
pleted their education, until they had spent 
some months under the tuition of the first 
confectioner in the city, in learning to make 
cakes and pastry ; an art which they after- 
wards continued when they possessed houses 
- their own. This wholesome discipline of 
oe “eee and whipping creams, kneading 

and gingerbread, was calculated to 
preserve their health and afford sufficient 
exercise to the muscles of the arms ar d 
shoulders, without having recourse to P re 
ficial modes of exertion. . _ 


. Engraved in Art-Jour | fo ) g 

? Engray edin Ar Seurnat hed a oe 
Engraved in Art-Journal for 1851, p. 23% 
Engraved in Art-Journal for 1851. p. 2s , 

t _heraved in Art-Journal for 1851, p 804, 
See Mr. Stirling's “( loister Life of ( harles Y.” 


'the whole circuit of the waist is seldom 
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It does not appear that the ancients set 
the same value upon a small waist as the 
moderns, for in their draped female figures, 


visible, some folds of the drapery being 
suffered to fall over a part, thus leaving its 
exact extent to the imagination. The same 
remark is applicable to the ~- Italian 
painters, who seldom marke the whole 
contour of the waist, unless when painting 
portraits, in which case the costume was of 
course observed. 

It was not so, however, with the shoulders, 
the true width of which was always seen ; 
and how voluminous soever the folds of the 
drapery around the body, it was never 
arranged so as to add to the width of the 
shoulders. Narrow shoulders and broad 
hips are esteemed beauties in the female 
figure, while in the male figure the broad 
shoulders and narrow hips are most 
admired. 

The costume of the modern Greeks 
is frequently very graceful, and it adapts 
itself well to the figure, the move- 
ments of which it does not restrain. The 
prevailing characteristics of the costume are 
a long robe reaching to the ground, with 
full sleeves, very wide at the bands. This 
dress is frequently embroidered with a grace- 
ful pattern round the skirt and sleeves. 
Over it is worn a pelisse which reaches 
only to the knees, and is open in front ; 
either without any sleeves or with tight 
ones, finishing at the elbows, beneath which 
are seen the full sleeves of the long robe. 
The drapery over the bust is full, and is 
sometimes confined at the waist by a belt ; 
at others it is suffered to hang loosely until 
it meets the broad sash-like girdle which 
encircles the hips, and which hangs so 
loosely that the hands are rested in its 
folds as in a pocket. 


PEASANT FROM THE_ENVIRONS OF ATHENS. 


The drapery generally terminates at the 
throat under a necklace of coins or jewels 
The most usual form of head-dress is a 
veil so voluminous as to cover the head and 
shoulders ; one end of the veil is frequent! 
thrown over the shoulder, or gathered into 
a knot behind. The shoes, apparently worn 
only for walking, consist generally of a 
very thick sole, with a cap over the toes 

One glance at the graceful figures in the 








LL 


wood-cuts is sufficient to show how un- 
necessary stays are to the beauty of the 
figure 








SHEPHERDESS OF ARCADIA. 


The modern Greek costumes which we 
have selected for our illustrations, from the 
beautiful work of M. de Stackelberg,* 
suggest several points for consideration, 
and some for our imitation. The dress is 
long and flowing, and high in the neck. 
It does not add to the width of the shoulders ; 
it conceals the exact size of the waist by 
the loose pelisse which is open in front; 
it falls in a graceful and flowing line 
from the arm-pits, narrowing a little at 
the waist, and spreading gently over the 
hips, when the skirt fi by its own 
weight into large folds, instead of curving 
suddenly from an unnaturally small waist 
over a hideous bustle, and increasing in 
size downwards to the hem of the dress, 
like a bell, as in the present English costume. 
The two following cuts are selected from 
the “Illustrated London News.” t The one 


represents out-door costume, the other in- 


* “Costumes et Peuples de la Gréce Moderne.” Pub- 
lished at Rome, 1825. 20 
bo Volume for 1851—July to December, PP- 
and 117, 
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short pelisse, but in its place the ladies wore 
a long veil, which covered the head and 
reached nearly to the feet. 


door. Many such are scattered through 
the pages of our amusing and valuable 
contemporary. For the out-door costume 


shows the full sleeve of the under drapery. 
also richly embroidered. In the second 
figure from the environs of Athens, we 


we beg to refer our readers to the e 
woodcut in the same volume, (pp. 194) 
If a traveller from a distant country, unac- 
uainted with the English and French 
hions, were to contemplate this cut, he 
would be puzzled to account for the remark- 
able shape of the ladies, who all, more or 
less, resemble the figure we have selected 
for our illustration ; and, if he is anything 
of a naturalist, he will set them down in 
his own mind as belon po. ba a new species 
of the genus homo. Toa ing at this and 
other prints of the day, we should think 
that the artists intended to convey a satire 
on the ladies’ dress, if we did not frequently 
meet with such figures in real life. 
The lady in the evening dress is from a 
large woodcut in the same journal (p. 117), 
representing a ball. This costume, wit 


much pretension to elegance, exhibits most 
of the faults of the modern style of dress. 
It combines the indecently low dress, with 
the og me waist, and the hoop petticoat. 
In the figure of the woman of Mitylene, the 


WOMAN OF MITYLENE. 


true form and width of the shoulders is 
apparent, and the form of the bust is indi- 
cated, but not exposed, through the loosely 
fitting drapery which covers it. In the 
figure of the Athenian peasant (ante, p. 42), 
the loose drapery over the bust is confined 
at the waist bya broad band, while the hips 
are encircled by the sash-like girdle in 


WOMAN FROM THE ENVIRONS OF ATHENS, 


observe that the skirt of the pelisse, instead 
of being set on in gathers or plaits, as our 
dresses are, is “gored,” or sloped away at 
the top, where it unites almost impercep- 
tibly with the body, giving rise to undulat- 
ing lines, instead of sudden transitions and 
curves. In the cut of the Arcadian peasant 
(ante, p. 42), the pelisse is shortened almost 
to a spencer or céte hardie, and it wants the 
graceful flow of the longer skirt, for which 
the closely-fitting embroidered apron is no 
compensation. "This figure is useful in 
showing that tight bodies may be fitted to 
the figure without stays. The heavy rolled 
irdle on the hips is no improvement. The 
ss of the Algerine woman, so far as it is 
represented in the annexed woodcut, (copied 
from the “Illustrated London News”) bears 
a strong resemblance to the Greek costume, 
and is very graceful. It is not deformed 
either by the pinched waist, or the stays. 


ALGERINE WOMAN, 


FRENCH COSTUME —TENTH CENTURY. 


The Greek and Oriental costume has 
always been a favourite with painters ; the 
“Vernon Gallery” furnishes us with two 
illustrations ; and the excellent engravin 
of these subjects in the Art-Journal enable 
us to compare the costumes of the two 
figures while at a distance from the originals. 
The graceful figure of the “Greek Girl,”* 
painted by:Sir Charles Eastlake, is not 
compressed by stays, but is easy and natural. 
The white “deeds is confined at the 
waist, which is short, by a broad girdle, 
which appears to encircle it more than 


THE ARCHON’S WIFE. 


once, and adds to the apparent length of 





the waist ; the open jacket, without a collar, 


In the tenth century the French costume falls fally from the shoulders, an 


somewhat resembled that of the modern 
Greeks ; the former, however, had not the 


which the figure rests her hands. The 
skirt of the pelisse appears double, and the 
short sleeve, embroidered at the edge, 





* Engraved in Art-Journal, for 1850, p. 263. 
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the limits of the waist ; everything 
a ener and graceful. M. de — 
berg’s beautiful figure of the “ Arel ¥ 8 
Wife,” shows the district whence Sir , 
Eastlake drew his model. There 1s the 
same flowing hair—from which hang carna- 
tions, as in the picture in the “ Vernon 





Gallery”—the same cap, the same necklace. 
But in the Baron's figure, we find the waist 
encircled with a broad band, six or seven 
inches in width, while the lady rests her 
hand on the sash-like girdle, which falls | 
nd the hips. eee 
"tom we ae to Pickersgill’s “Syrian | 
Maid:”* here we see the artist has taken a 
painter's license, and represented the fair 
Oriental in stays, which we believe are 
happily unknown in the East. How stiff 
and constrained does this figure appear, 
after looking at Sir C. Eastlake’s beautiful 
“(reek Girl ;” how unnatural the form of the 
chest! The limits of the waist are not 
visible, it is true, in the “Syrian Maid,” but 
the shadow is so arranged, that the rounded 
form, to which we have before alluded, and | 
which fashion deems necessary, is plainly 
perceptible ; and an impression is made that | 
the waist is small and pinched. 

We could mention some cases in which | 
the girdle is omitted altogether, without | 
any detriment to the gracefulness of the | 
figure. Such dresses, however, though | 
illustrative of the principle, are not adapted | 
to the costume of real Tite. In sculpture, | 
however, they frequently occur. We may | 
mention Gibson’s statue of Her Majesty,t 
the female figure in M‘Dougall’s “ Triumph 
of Love,” t and “ Penelope,” § by Wyatt. But | 
the drapery of statues can, however, scarcely | 
be taken as a precedent for that of the | 
living subject, and although we mention 
that the girdle is sometimes dispensed with, 
we are far from advocating this in practice, 
—nay, we consider the sash or girdle is indis- 
pensable ; all that we stipulate for is that 
it should not be so tight as to compress the 
figure or impede circulation. 

In pad wx our remarks on this subject, 
we would observe that the best means of 
improving the figure are to secure freedom 
of motion by the use of light and roomy 
clothing, and to strengthen the muscles by 
exercise, We may also observe that singing 
is not only beneficial to the lungs, but that 
it strengthens the muscles and increases the 
size of the chest, and consequently makes 
the waist appear smaller. Singing and 
other suitable exercises, in which both arms 
are used equally, will improve the figure 
more than all the backboards in the world. 


— ee 


APSLEY HOUSE. 


Ir one act more than another on the part of the 
Duke of Wellington would tend to sat his 
Grace in public opinion, and be universally 
appreciated, it is that he has lately performed 
in throwing open Apsley House to a people 
deeply interested in all that relates to his time- 
honoured father ; it isa gracious recognition of 
their feelings and desires—not of their mere 


curiosity—to know something more concerni 
the latter than they ] cerning 
and did beyond the wanes @rem What he said 


walls of his mansion. At 
the time we are writing this the public 
ar 
euitoten Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
_— ten to three, on the receipt of tickets from 
r. Mitchell, of Bond Street, in answer to 
— applications with name and address, 
- at present announced the privilege of visiting 
ue house expires with the past month ; 


° Engraved in Art-Journal {: 
d c or 1850, p. 75 
t Engraved in Art-Journal for 1844, p ‘139 








Engraved in ArtJournal { : 
: ‘ or 1849. 
i Engraved in Art-Journal for 1849, 184, 
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er it will be extended, as we sincerely 
ory may be, we have yet to ascertain.” = — 
The daily journals have reported all that it 
was necessary to say respecting Apsley House 
and its internal arrangements ; and as our 
readers are doubtless sufficiently acquainted 
with these, we shall pass on at once to enumerate 
the principal Art-treasures it contains. : 
In the hall, which the visitor first enters, he is 
attracted by a reduced copy, in bronze, of the 
statue of the Duke’s old companion in arms, 


| Marshal Blucher, by Rauch, the famous German 


sculptor; the original of this work is erected at 
Breslau. The busts of Wellington by Steele, of 
Castlereagh by Chantrey, and of Pitt by Nolle- 


| kens, of Spencer Perceval, Colonel Gurwood, 


Colonel Ponsonby, &c., are in the waiting-room 
to the right of the hall. Passing to the princi- 
pal staircase we find Canova's colossal statue of 
Napoleon, crowned with laurels and holding a 
bronze figure of Victory in his right hand, and 


'a sceptre in his left; this noble statue was 


presented to the Duke by the Allied Sovereigns. 


| They who have seen Chaudet’s statue of Napoleon, 


in the museum of Berlin, consider it conveys a 
better idea of the emperor's form and counten- 
ance than Canova’s; the latter is certainly not 
seen to the best advantage under the light of a 
dome filled with yellow glass, The staircase 
conducts the visitor to a drawing-room over- 
looking Piccadilly ; this apartment is not large, 
but it contains a few fine pictures by ancient 
and modern painters; “Card-Players,” by 
Caravaggio; “A Smoking Party,” by Brouwer ; 
and a cabinet-sized portrait of the renowned 
“Duke of Marlborough on horseback:” there 
also are Wilkie’s well-known picture of the 
“Chelsea Pensioners,” John Burnet’s equally 
popular work of the “Greenwich Pensioners ;” 
and Sir E. Landseer's “Van Amburgh in the 
Den with the Wild Beasts.” The adjoining 
apartment, which is another drawing-room, 
whose windows also overlook Piccadilly, has 
little to attract the attention of visitors in quest 
of pictures unless we except copies, the size of 
the originals, of four of Raffaelle’s works, which 
the late Duke had copied when the originals 
were carried from Spain to Paris; they have 
since been restored to their old quarters. The 
subjects are the “Pearl,” the “ Madonna with 
the Fish;” “ Visitation,” and the “Spasimo di 
Sicilia.” The other pictures that bear them 
company are the “ Melton Hunt,” by F. Grant, 
R.A.; “Napoleon studying the Map of Italy,” 
by E. M. Ward, A.R.A.; Landseer’s “ Highland 
Whiskey Still,” and portraits of the Duke’s old 
and valued friend, the late Mr. Arbuthnot, 
of William Pitt, Pope Pius VII, and Marshal 
Soult. Two very fine Sévres vases will be found 
well worthy of notice; they were presented by 
Louis XVIII. 

The next room into which visitors are 
conducted is that they would naturally be most 
desirous of seeing; less, possibly, by many for 
what it contains, than because in it Wellington 
was accustomed to give his grand annual 
banquet on the anniversary of Waterloo. The 
apartment is termed the “ Picture Gallery ;” it is 
the principal room in the mansion, having 
windows which overlook the park, and it holds 
the most valuable Art-treasures within Apsley 
House ; these, however, are not many, for the 
late Duke was not a collector in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. He occasionally gave 
commissions, and sometimes, though very rarely, 
bought pictures; but the majority of his acqui- 
sitions were, we believe, presents from those 
who desired to show him honour and regard. 
The gallery is hung with yellow damask, a 
colour by no means adapted to exhibit pictures 
with the best effect; the dressings of the 
furniture, too, is of the same hue, and the 
ceiling glitters with gilded ornaments, The 
most remarkable picture in the collection hangs 
here ; it is a small one, about fourteen inches by 
sixteen inches, painted on panel by Correggio, 
the subject “Christ on the Mount of Olives,” 


* Since this was written, the nu icati 
a t % merous applications 
? r admission have compelled the Duke of Wellington 
o. yor the privilege for a time ; nor do we know 
aaltcanen proceedings may be. It is possible we 
: ® able to ar B i 
~~ te inounce them before our last sheet is 
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a copy of which, once supposed 

original, is in our National Gallery. — te 
has ever been regarded among the most - 
vellous productions of Art for exp _ 
exquisite manipulation, and richness of colour 
Joseph Buonaparte acquired it in Spain from, 
the royal collection at Madrid ; after the battle 
of Vittoria it was found in the exking’s 
carriage, and sent back by Wellington to itg 
rightful owner, who then made the Duke a 
present of it. Several portraits by Ve 

all of fine quality, hang here, as does his 
“ Water-Carrier,” an engraving from which wag 
given in the Art-Journal two or three months 
since. We also noticed some examples of Jan 
Steen’s pencil, two especially excellent, “4 
Physician attending a Sick Girl,” an “ Interior” 
with numerous figures ; a “ Peasant’s Wedding” 
by Teniers; “Boors Drinking,” by 

from the Choiseul Gallery; and two small 
“Claudes” of a right good order. In the 
centre of the room are two noble candelabra of 
Russian porphyry, presented by the Emperor 
Nicholas, and at the side two beautiful vases of 
Swedish porphyry, the gift of the late King of 
Sweden. 

We now pass into a room at the back of the 
mansion, looking northwards: it is called the 
“Small Drawing Room.” Upon a table near 
the door is a malachite vase presented by the 
Emperor Alexander; above this hangs a por- 
trait of the present Duchess of Wellington, by 
Gambardella; and to the right is Wilkie's 
portrait of William IV. On another table are 
two choice services of Sévres china, one the 
gift of Louis XVIIL, the other formerly in the 
possession of Joseph Buonaparte. 

The “ Striped Drawing Room,” as it is termed, 
is the next im succession; here are Sir W, 
Allan’s “ Battle of Waterloo ”—by the way, the 
only picture illustrative of his numerous vic- 
tories the Duke held ;—Lawrence’s full-length 
portraits of the Lords Beresford and Lynedoch, 
and the Marquis of Anglesey; a three-quarter 
portrait, by Sir W. Beechey, of Lord Nelson; 
portraits of the late Lord Cowley and Lady 
Charlotte Greville, by Hoppner; and of Lady 
Wellesley, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir George 
Murray, and others. 

Descending a back staircase we are conducted 
to the “China Room” which exhibits, in glass 
cases, portions of Prussian and Saxon china, 
presented by the Emperor of Austria, the King 
of Prussia, and Louis XVIII. We found also in 
this apartment Stothard’s “ Wellington Shield,” 
a golden gift presented, in 1822, by the 
merchants and bankers of London ; and the 
silver plateau, a present from the Regent of 
Portugal. On the top of the cases which con 
tain these costly gifts are bronze busts of the 
Marquis of Wellesley, Henri Quatre, the Prince 
de Condé, Louis XIV., and Marshal Turenne. 

The other apartments the gen are per 
mitted to enter and inspect, will, perhaps, after 
all, be regarded with the most interest; the 
“Secretary's Room,” the “Duke's Private Room, 
the “ Duke's Bedroom,” all on the ground floor 
and at the back of the house, are sanctuaries 
well worth a pilgrimage by every Englishman. 
Their arrangement has not been essentially dis 
turbed since they were last used by their 
distinguished owner. We feel here the actual 
presence of the dead hero and statesman ; his 
books and despatch-boxes are around us, his 
morocco chair, his writing-table yet covered 
with papers ;—how much affeeting the destinies 
of this country, and indeed of the world, must 
have issued from this “private room” !—And 
the “ bed room,” too, with an ordinary mahogany 
small-sized bedstead, hung with a slight curtain 
of green silk, a mattrass and a bolster only ;— 
why the lowest soldier in his victorious pers 
was scarcely less sumptuously lodged out of 
“tented field!” Well, it is something to have 
visited Apsley House, and to have seen ees 
things ; and it will be something for our chil 
and theirs too to have = same privilege, as we 
trust they may have: there are memo i 
should oar be kept green, and the err 
place of WELLINGTON ought to be one © 
first among them: it will be more 
cherished than the proudest monument Art 
erect to his honour, 
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British Institution now open. 

Society of Arts Meeting. 

Charter granted to Brit. Artists Soc., 1847. 
Royal Academy Lecture on Perspective. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, founded, 


Quinquagesima Sunday. 1816. 
Royal Academy per. on Sculpture 
Shrove Tuesday. 


Royal Academy on Painting. 
Royal Academy Lecture on Perspective. 
Fonthill Abbey burnt, with its Museum 
First Sunday in Dent. [of Pictures, &c. 
ae of —— ablished, 1837. 
Royal Academ ure on ve. 
Ender Bick. Society of Arts Meeting. 
Royal Academy Lecture on Painting. 
Royal Academy Lecture on Perspective. 


Second Sunday in Dent. 

Royal Academy Lecture on Sculpture. 
Royal Academy Lecture on Pi ive. 
Society of Arts Meeting. ing. 
St. ew. Royal Academy Lecture 
Royal Academy Lecture on Perspective. 


Third Sundap in Lent. 
Royal Academy Lecture on Sculpture. 





Designed and Drawn on the Wood by Jay Hay. 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 


No. XIX.—NICHOLAS POUSSIN.” 
Norwitustanpine the unpromising appearance 
of Poussin's prospects at this time he was 
neither ated nor discouraged. He had made 
the acquaintance of the Flemish mtg 
Frangais Du Quesnoy, called by the Italians, 
Fiamingo, the appellation by which he has ever 


‘at that mansion. He also painted a second 
series, or rather a repetition of the first, with 
variations, for M. de Chantelon, chamberlain to 
the King of France ; this set was for a long time 
among the principal ornaments of the Orleans 
Gallery, having been purchased by the Regent, 
Philip Duke of Orleans, for 50002. ; they are now 
in the Bridgewater Gallery, the late Duke of 
Bridgewater having acquired them, at the sale of 
the Orleans collection, for 49002, and not for 





since been best known. Poussin and the 
Fleming, who then was but little known, lived | 
in the same house, and it might almost be said | 
that they shared the same poverty. The painter 
assisted the sculptor in modelling figures from 
the antique, which they sold ; and while Poussin 
derived some pecuniary advantages from these 
labours, he was acquiring such a knowledge of 
the human form as turned to good account when | 
he sat at his easel. Bellori, who has written the 
life of this painter, says, 
“The remains of antiquity 
afforded him instruction which 
he could not expect from 
masters. He studied the beau- 
tiful in the Greek statues, and 
from the ‘Mercury,’ in the 
Vatican, he derived his rules 
of proportions. Arches, co 
lumns, antique vases, and arms, 
were rendered tributary to the 
decoration of his pictures. As 
a model of composition he at- 
tached himself to the ‘ Aldo- 
brandini Marriage ;’ and from 
that, and from basso-relievos, 
he acquired that elegant con- 
trast, that propriety of atti- 
tude, and that fear of crowding 
his pictures, for which he was 
so remarkable, being accus- 
tomed to say, that a half-figure 
more than requisite was suffi- 
cient to destroy the harmony 
of a whole composition.” The 
works of Raffuelle, however, 
were the greatest attraction of 
this master, and he studied 
these with the most enthusi- 
astic devotion. 

Fortunately for the success 
of Poussin, the Cardinal Bar- 
berini was not long absent 
from Rome ; and soon after 
his return, he sent for the 
artist apd gave a commission 
to _ for him “The Death 
of Germanicus,” one of Pous- 
sin s most celebrated pictures, 
which, we believe, is still in 
the Barberini palace. He also 
painted for his patron another 
fine picture, “ The Capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus;” this 
work is now in the imperial 
gallery at Vienna. It was fol- 
lowed by “The Philistines 
attacked by the Plague at 
Ashdod,” a composition that 
oon + much grandeur of 

esign the painter ite wi : 
incidents of so rab bon vray Tha eelling 
decorates our National Gall ) - 18 picture 
, ery ; it was former! 
in the Colonna Palace at Rome and : 
sented to the National Gallery, in 1838, b the 
late Duke of Northumberland’ ides 


The reputation of Poussin began 

now to 

_ a oe through his patron the Carla 

amateur, the Gentian nn Pe og ep Rovag 
, el Pozzo, for w 

painted a large picture of “ © senso " 


St. E % 
Erasmus,” for St. Peter's, at Rome ; a few 


years since this picture was in i 
— 4 wouts Cavello ; it is aa belies 
J mer tee ry Gallery. For the same patron 
ae b we rst series of “The Seven Sacra. | 
nent : x¢ Church of Rome ;” these work 
- ~ sequently brought to England nhs ° | 
-_: ~ hw exception of one destroyed by | 
+B ay = took place, in 1816, at Bely : 
me In the possession of the Duke of Rutland, 


* Continued from pa 


ee 11, 


more than 50,0002, as erroneously stated by 
M. Charles Blanc, in the “ Vies des Peintres,” 
from which our engravings are taken. 

These works still further advanced the fame 
of the artist, so much so as to induce Cardinal 
Richelieu, a generous patron of the fine arts, to 
urge his return to Paris, promising him on the 
part of his royal master, Louis XIII., the post of 
principal painter to the king, with a liberal 
salary, and apartments in the Louvre. It was 


THE JOURNEY OF THE FAUNS AND SATYRS. 


sometime, however, before he could be prevailed | 
on to remove from Italy; he had become | 


naturalised, as it were, in Rome: 
there a wife in the sister of Gaspar heches take 
acquired from this alliance the name by which 
he is best known to us, that of Gaspar Poussin) 
and he was now living happily, surrounded by 
the objects he venerated, the sculptures of 
sing and the works of Raffaelle. Neverthe- 
—~ after about a year’s hesitation, he arrived in 
aris in 1640, and immediately received a com- 
ae to paint an altar-piece for the chapel of 
=< rmain-en-Laye, the result of which was 
is “Last Supper,” a picture of extraordinary 
power, though deficient in those qualities of 
ce ~— refinement that shine so conspicuously 
mate = = Vinci's representation of the same 
wa —e received the appointment of 
general ae he ey alae 
0 j i 
- decoration of the royal no hegre be 
. 0 engaged to embellish the gallery of th 
ouvre, for which he had prepared designs ond 
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cartoons representing the “ Labours reules,” 
The architect Lemercier, and the wt Bae Simon 
Vouet and Fouquiéres, had hitherto been em. 
ployed upon these public edifices, and th, 
could ill brook the interference of one who ni 
unquestionably far their superior, and therefore 
every opportunity was sought after to throw 
impediments in his way. Poussin, on the Other 
hand, cared not to subject himself to the 
annoyances of his jealous rivals, and, under the 
pretence of having to settle some private matters 
in Rome, he departed from Paris, in November 
1642, with a determination never to return toit: 
a resolution he faithfully adhered to. . 

There are two fine pictures now in the Louvre 
at Paris, which Poussin painted before he left 
that city; one “St. Francis Xavier,” executed for 
the Society of Jesuits; and the other “The 
Triumph of Truth.” 

Although Poussin lived twenty-three years 
after his return to Rome, the 
history of this period may be 
told in a very tew words, for 
he passed the time in the 
strictest retirement, _livi 
most unostentainty aa 








working with all dili 
The number of pictures he 
left behind, many of them 
large and full of subject, are 
evidences of his unremitting 
labours. Naturally of seclu- 
ded habits and ardently 
devoted to his profession, the 
ly enjoyment he sought out 
of his studio was to perambu- 
late the vicinity of Rome with 
his sketch-book in his hand, to 
make studies of such scenery 
and objects as took his _— 
Several attempts were e 
by influential persons in Paris, 
after the death of Louis XIIL, 
and of Cardinal Richelieu, to 
induce him to return to 
France, but they were un- 
availing. Towards the close 
of his life he suffered much 
from a painful internal dis- 
order which, in 1665, brought 
him to his grave, in the 71st 
year of his age. 

The works of this great 
painter have - engaged the 
attention of some of the ablest 
writers upon Art, whose 
opinions, being of far 
value than any we could pre- 
sume to offer, may well stand 
in the place of our own. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in his fifth 
“Discourse” institutes a brief 
comparison of the compost 
tions of Rubens and Poussin, 
and designates the style of 
the former as “ florid, careless, 
loose, and inacurate, op 
to which that of the simple, 
careful, pure, and correct 
style of the latter, seems to 

be a complete contrast. Yet however opposite 
their characters, in one thing they : 
both of them always preserving a perfect 
correspondence between all the parts of their 
respective manners ; insomuch that it may be 
doubted whether any alteration of what is com 
sidered as defective in either, would not destroy 
the effect of the whole. Poussin lived and con- 
versed with the ancient statues so long, that he 
may be said to have been better acquain 
with them than with the people who were 
abouthim. * * * No works of any modern 
have so much of the air of antique painting #8 
those of Poussin. His best performances have 
a remarkable dryness of manner, which, thot 
by no means to be recommended for imitation, 
yet seem perfectly correspondent to that ancient 
simplicity which distinguish his style. Like 
Polidoro, he studied the ancients so much that 
he acquired a habit of thinking in their wey: 
and seemed to know perfectly the actions a» 
gestures they would use on every occasion. sda 
Fuseli was a more severe critic than Reyno 
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but he had strong prejudices, and with all his | not possess the qualities of mind suited to tn | simple in his grandeur as Poussin ; and yet he 
ccthuated him most —. * rg Poussin,” 


genius, which is indisputable, he = as who seus sit in oo upon an artist so 








AMALTHAA NURSING THE YOUNG JUPITER. 
he says, “ abstracted the theory © of his pooper. he tions from the antique, he is seldom uniform | and pure in his style of design ; ideal only in 





in 


EUDEMIDAS DICTATING HIS WILL. 


parts, and oftener so in female than in male | heads and torsos with limbs and extremities was extremely bw 5 a Into the ‘Deluge,’ and 
characters, he supplies, like Pietro Sesta, antique | supplied from the model.. As a colourist he | the ‘Plague of the Philistines,’ he transfused 
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in i is universall 
he very hues of the elements whose ravages he | excellence of — ~ per — ae y 
potion 1. whilst numbers of his other pictures allowed, and when 1 naons 
—. ahemeh by crudity and patches. The | picture, precludes all censure ; 

are defo: . 


DICGENES. 


give it an importance which it ought not to| The illustrations appended to this brief notice 
have; it divides our attention, and from an | of the Raffaelle of the French School evidence 
accessory, becomes a principal part.” 
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POLYPHEMUS. 


Dutch, Flemish and | upw 

1 Dutch, Flemish, pwards of 340 pi i i 

— author of this | sumed to be =alteue ag re ee 

publication enumerates | N icholas Poussin. They he ccatteved ab th - 
e 


the works of the emi al 
French Paiuters, The 
useful and well-digested 


as the scene or background ot an histor 
subject, the care with which he pores 
the predilection he had for it, often made hin 


ae 


character, but they offer no proof of the ex- 


tensive nature of his labours. This however 


the versatility of his genius no less than its is supplied by referring to Smith’s Catalogue of 
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principal public and private galleries throughout 
urope, the Louvre in th 
seems its national right, more than any 0 er. 
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FRENCH ART-COLLECTIONS AND 
INSTRUCTION.* 


Tue following Report on the ts and 
Character of French Art-Collections, and sys- 
tems of Instruction in Schools of Design in 
France, has been — by R..N. Wornvum, 
., Librarian, and Keeper of the Ornamental 
Casts of the DeparrMent or Practicat Art, and 
submitted by him to the superintendents. 


FRENCH ART-COLLECTIONS AND SCHOOLS 
OF DESIGN. 


Section L—Systems of Education. 


1. Agreeably to my instructions I have visited 
the principal Art-Collections of Paris and some 
other chief towns of France ; and from my own 
experience, and information received, I believe 
there is no collection whatever in France analo- 
gous to the Museum of Ornamental Manufactures 
recently established at Marlborough House ; nor 
does there appear to be any collection whatever 
of ornamental casts, as such, accessible to the 
students of any School of Design. There are 
collections of specific manufactures, such as the 
Ceramic Museum, or Pottery and Porcelain col- 
lection of Sévres ; and there are many collections 
of marbles and plasters illustrating the history 
of Architecture or the plastic art generally and 
partially ; such as the collections of the Louvre 
and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which, as regards 
the sculpture and architecture of the ancients, 
are very extensive. 

2. There are, further, in France, many general 
collections of curiosities, as the Archeological 
and other local Museums, in which ornamental 
art itself, and manufactures generally of certain 
periods, are partially illustrated; but, as the 
object of these collections is chiefly archxo- 
logical, they do not serve that specific purpose 
which an express collection of ornamental art, 
or of manufactures generally, with a view to the 
illustration of the progress and vicissitudes of 
taste, would accomplish. 

8. There does not appear to be any collection 
of ornamental casts in France ;—the Schools of 
Design are quite without these valuable, or, 
indeed, essential aids to the formation of a 
comprehensive knowledge, or even a correct 
taste, in ornamental art. What are termed 
Magazines of Plasters are attached to the various 
schools, but they are on a small scale as regards 
variety of styles, and are rarely accessible to the 
students. 

4. These magazines are, in fact, mere store- 
rooms, their contents consisting, for the most 
part, of many repetitions of the same casts, in 
order to meet the requirements of the students 
in the periodical competitions; for in France 
the pupils, in competitions, always draw or 
model from the same example; but on all 
occasions the access of the student to the col- 
lection is limited to his use of one example at a 
time. It is brought from the store when re- 
quired for study, and is replaced when done 
with. Thus the student of a French School of 
Design has not the advantage of seeing fine 
examples of art always before him, nor has he 
the opportunity of ——s the characteristics 
of various styles, and of forming his own taste 
from any peculiar or original predilections which 
he might have. The effect of this system is 
very palpable in French designers, and it is 
certainly one of the principal causes of the very 
decided uniformity of taste exhibited in almost 
all French ornamental work. 

5. The system in the English Schools of 
arranging this class of property on the walls of 
the classrooms is an immense advance on the 
French system; and when the various small 
collections of our schools are completed, as far 
as is reasonable, and properly classified, they 
cannot fail to produce good and great results, 
in enlarging the mind of the designer, and 
effectually excluding anything of a national 
mannerism, which so strongly characterises the 
French School of Ornamentists. 


* We are indebted to the courtesy of the Director of 
the Department of Practical Art for this important 
document, which it is intended to lay before Parliament 
during the next session. 





6. Even in the school of St. Pierre, of Lyons, 
formerly so strongly held up to this country as 
9 modal, these ia sosacsly om ornamental cast to 
be seen, while there is a very good collection of 
the figure always accessible. It is much the 
same at Paris in the School of the Rue de 
Ecole de Médecine, where the casts are crowded 
one upon another in a dark magazine, and 
brought out one by one when wanted, and then 
as svon as done with stowed away again in their 
inaccessible repository. At Rouen the same 
system prevails, but here the storeroom or 
gallery is accessible to the pupils; the casts are, 
however, disposed carelessly on the floor with- 
out the slightest attempt at classification, and 
the collection is very small. At other schools, 
such as the Martiniére at Lyons, or that of 
M. Lequien in the Rue Menilmontant, at Paris, 
where the collections are disposed on the walls, 
the number of examples is so small that the 
collections are quite insignificant; they are not 
to be compared with those of even the smallest 
provincial schools in this country. 

7. It may seem strange to our views that 
ornament should hold so very unimportant a 
place in the French Schools of Design, but this 
is because we have mistaken the object of these 
French schools; there is no School of Design in 
France that meets the enlarged view of this 
matter lately promulgated in England. Most of 
the French schools are mere drawing and 
modelling schools, and do not profess to be any- 
thing else. As there is no Gallery of Orna- 
mental Art in France, so there is no School of 
Ornamental Art in France; indeed, ornament as 
a distinct art, is not taught in France ; and — 
itself, as we understand the term, is learnt on y 
in the private ateliers. The various Frenc 
schools, all confounded with us in the vague 
category of Schools of Design, have totally 
different objects in view. Some are mere 
Drawing Schools, others are Fine Art Acade- 
mies, others Elementary Schools of Arts and 
Trades, and a very few, such as those at Chalon- 
sur-Marne, Angers, and Aix in Provence, bond 
fide schools for the complete education of special 
classes of artisans. 

8. The two principal schools of Paris, that of 
the Rue Menilmontant and that of the Rue de 
l’Ecole de Médecine, Ecole Gratuite de Dessin, 
&c., are mere drawing and modelling schools 
practically. Ornamental casts are e use of 
in the schools, but ornament as an art is not 
taught ; no lectures are given, though design is 
so far practically illustrated in the latter school, 
that a professor makes drawings of ornamental 
objects on a large canvas in the presence of his 
class. 

9. When there are so many schools and so 
many museums as in Paris, it may be difficult, 
or even a matter of indifference, to establish any 
one school which shall comprehend everything 
bearing on the matter of ornamental objects on 
manufacture, or be so perfect in its organisation 
as to be in practice exactly what it professes to be 
in theory. We naturally find a more comprehen- 
sive scope in the provincial than in the metro- 
politan schools, because a variety of institutions 
necessarily leads to a subdivision and specialty 
of function. Much that is left wholly to the 
private ateliers in Paris, constitutes, theoreti- 
cally, an important part of the business of a 
provincial school, as at Rouen or Lyons. 

10. Rouen, whose school has been now 
established 110 years, has its special class for 
what the French term Jndiennerie or L’Indienne, 
that is, printed stuffs, more especially cotton 
prints, such as chintzes, &c., one of the staple 
manufactures of this town. But still the school 
of Rouen has been generally, not specially, 
useful to the town; the restorations of St. Ouen 
may be mentioned as an example." Notwith- 
standing the specific object of the school, the 
manufacturers of Rouen employed almost ex- 
clusively designers from Alsace; and even now 
a pupil who has gone through the special ele- 
mentary studies of the school, has invariably to 





* The Rouen school is of a twofold character: the 
classes for general Art-instruction, as the elementary, 
the antique, the living model class, and the class for 
I’Indienne, are between 12 and 5; and the practical 
classes for workmen, in geometry, machinery, and con- 
struction, between 8 and 10 at night. 


se ara mag ears in the atelier of some 
esigner before he can become cally 
= ves his —— for — e school 

es is simply flower-painting. Lyons, in the 
school of St. Pi "Ecole des Beaux Arts, goes 
a little beyond Rouen, having established a class 
for La mise en carte, or “ putting on,” that is, 
drafting the pattern on to the ruled paper; 
but very little avail is made of this class. There 
is the same necessity at Lyons for the pupil to 
pass some in the atelier of the practical 
designer, notwithstanding he may have gone 
through the whole routine of the two special 
classes established with a view to advance the 
silk manufacture; namely, the flower-painting 
class, and this drafting class. 

11. The school of Lyons, originally established 
with a view to educate designers for the silk 
trade, soon lost its special character, and merged 
into a general school of art, the Fine arts having 
now completely absorbed the Industrial by the 
admission of its own professors; this is other- 
wise a self-evident fact from what is going on in 
the school, The human figure is the engrossing 
object of study, and the school has been long 
exclusively known as the Ecole Royale des 
Beaux Arts. In England a “School of Design” 
means a “ School of Ornamental Art,” in France 
an “Ecole de Dessin,” signifies neither more 
nor less than what the words imply—a drawing- 
school. 

12. The French Schools of Designs are not 
Schools of Ornamental Art even in theory, 
much less in practice; of course, ornamental 
models are made use of in the practical exercises 
of the pupils as well as any other models calcu- 
lated to develope the faculty of drawing or 
colouring, but not for their own sakes as 
examples of a distinct art, or the art par excel- 
lence, which it is the object of the pupils to 
acquire. The drawing of ornament is considered 
an elementary exercise ; the special study with 
the object of immediate practical utility is sup- 
posed to consist in the grouping of flowers, 
clearly ignoring ornament, and assuming that 
flowers, as a matter of necessity, must consti- 
tute the material of an ornamental design for 
stuffs. 

13. With such practical experience pointing 
out the invariable result to all those who devote 
themselves to designing for stuffs, it is perfectly 
reasonable that a knowledge of ornament should 
be acknowledged, at least tacitly, by custom, as 
a a secondary accomplishment to a skill in 

ower-painting, or any fashionable technical 
facility of the day. 

14. It would appear that the current state- 
ments respecting the Lyons School of Design 
are 20 contrary to the real facts of the case that 
some visitors at least have confounded the great 
school of the “ Martiniére” with the “School of 
Design.” (I except Mr. Dyce’s excellent Report, 
which gives a thorough statement of the case as 
regards the Lyons school; but in 1838 it may 
have appeared more important to that gentleman 
from there being so much less to compare with 
it at that time than at present.) 

15. The great school of the Martiniére at 
Lyons wey | important establishment, but the 
object of its pundntien was quite distinct from 
that of the foundation of any of our Schools of 
Design. With us the motive was to educate 
Designers in order to improve the character of 
our ornamental manufactures, and to render our 
manufacturers independent of foreign countries. 
The object of the Lyons school was not to pro- 
duce designers of any kind, but to aid in the 
education of generally intelligent workmen. The 
point of ornamental design is not touched at all, 
nor is there any drawing-class in the school 
except for mechanical or machine drawing. 

16. I may, perhaps, be permitted to speak 
more at length of this school, though schools, 
any further than they may be connected with 
special Collections or Museums, are not a part of 
my business on this mission; however, the 
objects of schools best explain the nature of 
their collections. 

17. The Martiniére is an Ecole des Arts et 
Métiers; it is gratis, and gives instruction in 
morals, writing, grammar, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, the theory of silk-manufacture, 
machine-drawing, modelling, and moulding. This 
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me from its founder, or 


r the cause of its foundation, Major Gene 
4 a native of Lyons, who acquired a large 
fortune in the service of the English East India 
" He died in 1830, bequeathing his 
Company. ie « biect to the dispo- 
fortune to his native town, sudjec Thi 
sition of the Royal Academy of Lyons. is 
body organised in 1833 the now celebrated school 
for Arts and Trades known as the Ecole de la 
Martinidre. It is established in an old Convent 
of the Augustines, = accommodates on an 
av about 400 pupi 

18 The nine ptm enumerated above show 
that no specialities are taught in this school, its 
scope is ‘purely general, with a view to supply 
Lyons with efficient workmen and overseers of 
factories, by virtue of a general training and 
good ground knowledge of essentials ; all classes 
are compulsory. ; 

19. A very great feature of the school is the 
class for mechanical drawing ; the immense room 
of this class will accommodate at once as many 
as 300 pupils. The wooden flooring is, as it 
were, tesselated, in such manner as to mark out 
the various groups and their numbers, in circles, 
around the model to be drawn. ; . 

20. No drawing from the flat is permitted in 
this class, or indeed at the school at all; the 
first exercises are from wire models and solids ; 
finally the pupils draw from every species of 
machine, and always without the aid of instru- 
ments ; they thus become familiar with the forms 
of machines before they know their uses, these 
are explained afterwards in class demonstrations 
by the Professor. Of course, to carry out 
efficiently such a system implies a great outfit, 
and the Institution possesses a large museum of 
machinery, which is being continually made 
more perfect by the assiduous labours of 
M. Girardin, the Professor of Mathematics. 

21. The Ateliers de Travail, another depart- 
ment of this school, are purely for general 
training, to give a species of universal mechanical 
aptness. All pupils must pass through these 
workshops, which consist of one large room in 
three divisions, for practical exercises in turning, 
joinery, and iron filing; all work is regulated 
by the eye alone; the filers have to imitate 
accurately certain geometrical solids, and in all 
three classes prizes are given for the best work. 
The time exacted to be spent in these workshops 
is sixty hours in the session, and as much more 
may be spent there as the pupil pleases in hours 
of relaxation. They are places of favourite 
resort with many pupils. 

_ 22. The modelling and moulding class of this 
institution is another prominent feature ; this is 
called the class of Practical Sculpture, but what 
is called artistic drawing or painting is not taught. 
The object of this class is to furnish the town 
with competent plasterers and masons, that is, 
men who shall understand and appreciate the 
ornamental forms they are to carry out in their 
work. There are competitions also in this class, 
and according to the French custom all the 
pupils model, or mould, the same thing in a 
given time. In the room or gallery devoted to 
this class the collection of models of ornaments 
belonging to the Institution is disposed on the 
walls, an advantage which the pupils of the 
original Lyons School of Design have never yet 
had. But the Martiniére even in this respect 
conveys a far more lively impression of efficiency 
than the genuine school of St. Pierre does 
— is certainly little more than a mere Fine 
—_" in practice, whatever it may be in 
23. IT was informed that mos 
oe _ a of factories of honed _ 
wUpiis o ssh 
24. Al inqulein in Process nou g Tead but 
ene conclusion, that industrial art, to  c 
rench expression, is there entirely left to private 

enterprise for its development ; all schools d 

voted to it are elemen ae ee emOOrs Ce 

i mot a try Samet tot 

— that the ruleis, that the madediate 

) csigner for manufactures, in all cases of emi 

has , es Of eminence, 

he meaneeie fated ® pis aller by the artist after 

the higher ex » Or imagined he has failed, in 
igher walks of fine art, and ve } 

any predetermination to make su ey rarely from 

art the business of his uch a branch of 

profession. This may 


school derives its na 
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be more literally true of general ornamental 
designers and decorators than with the designers 
for ordinary fabrics ; however, in the latter case 
it is only the same thing in a lower grade; the 
ordinary French designer has probably twice 
failed in a higher walk. This is a state of affairs 
which could not be if the art of the ornamentist 
were treated as an art instead of only a profession 
in France. With whatever ostensible object a 
French youth may enter a School of Design, his 
secret ambition is infallibly to become an artist ; 
and it is only when he fails in this aim that he 
consents to follow industrial art; and this 
state of affairs is the chief cause of the very 
monotonous uniformity of style which invariably 
prevails at a given period in France ; the taste 
or fashion of the moment, with all the adven- 
titious qualities of a mere ephemeral caprice, 
usurping the place of sound principles ; and this 
likewise explains why French works of orna- 
mental art are generally so very much better 
executed than conceived ; the executive faculty 
is in perfection, but the critical, theoretical, or 
historical skill is lamentably wanting, and what 
one does all do. 

25. All this is the result of a system which 
nothing but well-selected museums of orna- 
mental art of all ages and countries will 
cure. 

26. Let us examine the great Ecole des Beaux 
Arts itself, one of the national institutions of 
France of which the French may well be proud. 
It is from this school, and not from any School 
of Design, that all the great decorators and 
ornamentists of France have proceeded ; and 
yet according to M. le Baron Taylor, a great 
authority, all, both professors and pupils, have 
a hearty contempt for ornament; a statement 
one can readily believe when one sees how in- 
differently its various examples of ornamental 
marbles and plasters have been disposed of; 
either buried in some podium too low to be 
properly seen, or fixed at such a height in the 
walls as to be altogether invisible as regards their 
ornamental details. An intelligent employé of 
this school, who has been particularly occupied 
with these matters for the last five and twenty 
years, never once saw a pupil make a drawing 
from a purely ornamental cast or marble. The 
human figure is the great object of study, and a 
good knowledge of the figure is the passe-par- 
tout of the French designer. A showy group of 
figures will cover many ornamental blemishes ; 
or the good designer of the figure may get his 
ornament done for him by somebody else, with- 
out in any way derogating his own reputation as 
a designer for “ Industry.” 

27. This school is established on the most 
liberal scale of expenditure, both for its staff and 
its collections (figure and architecture chiefly) ; 
so much so, that, as I was informed by Baron 
Taylor, the same authority mentioned above, 
every pupil who attains the rank of a pensioner 
of the French Academy at Rome, that is, who 
has gained the “grand prix de Rome,” costs the 
State 30,000 francs for his education ; and taking 
those who have failed in being so fortunate as to 
gain this great prize, the expense to the State 
will still average between 12,000 and 15,000 
francs each ; that is, dividing amongst them the 
whole annual cost of the establishment, locality, 
collections, and management. There is there- 
fore many a designer for “ Industry ” in France, 
whose whole qualification may consist perhaps 
in a skilful manipulation of the figure, whose 
education has cost the State some 500 or 600 
pounds sterling,—a sum which has hitherto 
maintained entire schools in this country for a 
term of several years. 

28. These disappointed aspirants often become 
admirable designers in some departments of 
industry, as in pottery, in porcelain, in silver 
or bronze, in all of which the figure is of infinite 
importance. The professors themselves recom- 
a ed pupils to “take wp industry” when 
they find that they do not completely succeed 
in the higher walks of Art. And it is to this 
peculiar system that French critics attribute 
their, real or assumed, superiority of taste over 
all other countries ; but if this be so, it is clearly 

much more owing to the shortcomings of other 


nations than an : : 
French system. y pantie efficiency of the 
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Section II.—Collections, do, 

29. The collection of marbles an 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, but And alee 
of the latter, is of great extent, and Pi re 
on the whole, as to its actual Possessions, 
finest in Europe, though the dispositions of the 
examples is such as to be altogether n; 
in some — and i 
ornament. is large , which hag 
been undergoing the process of arrangement for 
the ar quarter <% boonies, is still in an 
incomplete state, an: never yet 
to the public. yet been open 

80. The principal features of the collection as 
now disposed in the so-called Musée des 
are the accurately fitted architectural specimeng 
from the great temples of Greece and Rome, 
fitted according to the exact measurements, at 
great expense ; the large collection of casts from 
Greek and Roman sculpture, and the remains 
of the Chateau de Gaillon, and man 
of ancient marbles from Rome, cuiedy elles 
there by the late M. Dufourny, a French archi- 
tect, in the latter part of the last century. 

31. The ornamental specimens collected by 
M. Dufourny in Rome, have formed the nucleus 
of sone every classical — of ornament 
in Euro ey came into the ion of 
the Hecke Basal des Beaux Arte in Paria, 
Government purchase about the year 1828, some 
few years after the death of M. Dufourny. And 
the present Musée des Etudes has been in course 
of formation from that time: it was much 
increased by specimens sent from Rome by 
M. Ingres in 1834; but it was not until 1838 
that a systematic arrangement of the whole was 
commenced, under the directions of M. Duban, 
the architect. It is, however, only during the 
last three years that the work has been seriously 
prosecuted, and it may occupy yet a year before 
the whole is definitely arranged. 

32. There is an ample space in the great 
saloon of the museum, but so little has the idea 
of ornament obtruded itself in the arrange 
ment, that no attempt whatever has been made 
to make the slightest individual or progressive 
display of ornamental art; the examples of 
which are scattered and dispersed over the 
whole building in the saloons and courts; and 
in all cases either too low or too high to be 
seen. They are preserved certainly, as old 
curiosities, but not as objects desirabs le to be 
studied. Nearly all these small ornamental 
fragments belong to the Dufourny collection, 
but unfortunately no catalogue of them has 
been preserved. The present keeper of the 
collection, M. Priest, is preparing a catalogue, 
but the majority of these ents will rest 
without a name. P 

33. As an architectural museum the collection 
is great in classical specimens and 
unique, and the arrangement is perfectly satis 
factory. In the Greek and Roman saloons 
respectively are placed, in the centre, groups of 
the most remarkable sculptures from the Louvre 
and other great collections; and around the 
walls are inserted the architectural specimens, 
among which portions and capitals from 
all the renowned tamates of Greece and Rome 
form very striki —such as large 
specimens of the henon, the Erectheium, 
the temple of Minerva Polias, the fagade of the 
Pandrosium complete, with the Canephore, : 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates complete; 
and from Rome the great capitals com of 
with their entablatures, from the beng, 
Antoninus and Faustina, Mars Ultor, ae 
Tonans, the Pantheon, exterior and 
and a rtion of the Arch of Tite 
Dufourny collection was arty about ot the 
only, and this has grown by energy 
French quemumah autieg the last twenty 
years into the present great museum, a is 
mated at about 20,0002 sterling. Still Pr 
remarkable, that so great a collection, by 
vice of a purely archi 
should be Bens little account as an. beck of 
museum. It has the one great draw aie 
nearly all French museums, an od every high 

el, 








a mere general effect ; use, indeed every 
consideration, is sacrificed to a general ee 
to a mere empty display. The contents 
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to be there to set off the locality, instead of the 
locality to display the contents. These stric- 
tures, however, apply to the collection as an 


ornamental museum, not as an architectural. 
And when we consider the estimation in which 
ornamental art is held in France, or design powr 
UIndustrie in general, among the greater and 
the rising French artists, there is nothing 
remarkable in this general neglect of purely 
ornamental specimens of art in a mixed collec- 
tion of the figure and of architecture. 

84. After the Ecole des Beaux Arts, one of 
the most remarkable institutions in Paris having 
relation to the arts and manufactures, is the 
great Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers ; but here 
the Arts, that is the ornamental, are in a still 
more obscure condition than at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. Considering, however, that this 
institution is professedly for the encouragement 
of the mechanical arts and trades, it is scarcely 
here that we should expect to find any special 
fostering of ornamental art. 

85. There are three t features which 
distinguish this noble institution : its magnificent 
lecture rooms or theatres, its vast collection of 
machinery, and its library and collection of 
brevets or original drawings of inventions. The 
Salle de Portefewille of this institution contains 
about 12,000 drawings of machinery, and 20,000 
brevets of inventions, all of which are accessible 
to the public at any time, and free of cost, to 
make drawings or tracings from. The library 
contains about 15,000 volumes of a general 
character, but chiefly relating to the industrial 
arts: it possesses an alphabetical and a classified 
catalogue in manuscript: these books are dis- 
posed in a magnificent hall, in the Byzantine 
style of architecture, which has been recently 
very richly decorated, so that even here we find 
the striking coup dil for which Paris is so 
renowned in its public buildings; but in this 
case, as the books do not suffer by the magnifi- 
cence of their apartment, it merits our unquali- 
fied admiration. Of the unrivalled collection of 
machinery which, through the politeness of 
Professor Tresca, I was enabled to examine in 
detail, a catalogue, prepared by the conservator, 
M. Morin, has been already published ;—a copy 
is in the library of the Department at Mar!l- 
borough House. 

36. Of the two lecture theatres, the larger, a 
very noble room with which we have nothing 
to compare, will accommodate 1200 visitors, the 
smaller only 250. The lectures or demonstra- 
tions are on—geometry, mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, agriculture, and political economy. 
The institution contains he a school for 
mechanical drawing, such as the great class at 
Lyons, and, according to M. Tresca, it is now 
well attended, and is steadily growing in 
importance. 

87. However, whatever may be the extent and 
merit of the specific collections of the various 
great institutions of Paris, the centre of attrac- 
tion in all matters relating to arta, antiquities, 
and curiosities, is the vast of collec- 
tions in the palace of the Louvre. We have 
here distinct museums of marbles, plasters, 
paintings, drawings, prints, enamels, pottery, 
glass, bronzes, naval and other curiosities and 
antiquities, foreign and French; but still no 
express museum of ornamental art or manu: 
factures. These various collections are made 
use of by students, but not so much as one 
would have supposed, considering the value of 
the collections, the vast extent of the city of 
Paris, and the general taste of the French for 
objects of vertu ; of course, I do not profess to 
give any accurate statistics of these matters, as 
I do not speak from documents but simply from 
the incidental information of the officers 
of the institutions. The number of students of 
all denominations who daily visit the Louvre is 
about 200; at least three-fourths of these visit 
the picture galleries, and nearly the whole of 
the remaining fourth, the gallery of casts or 
musée des platres; for the Louvre contains a 
collection of plaster casts as well as its —_ 
museum of antiquities, or marbles, opened about 
fifty years ago under the title of the Musée 
Napoleon. 

38. The antiques are rarely studied; the 
students prefer p sees from the plasters. This 





collection is not numerous; there is no cata- 
logue of the casts, which do not appear even to 
be numbered. There is at present no catalogue 
sold of the marbles or antiques, nor has there 
been since the death of the late 

conservator, Count Clarac. This celebrated 
collection is much more remarkable for its 
extent than for its merit. The system which 
prevails of completely restoring mere fragments 
of has made it difficult in some cases to 
decide whether the examples come more fairly 
into the category of ancient or modern works ; 
they belong strictly to neither. In ornamental 
art there is extremely little, and the greater part 
of that little, with the exception of an occasional 
vase or candelabrum, is condemned to some 
lofty recess, or banished to an obscure wall of 
an outer court. In the figure, the collection 
contains three examples of highest renown :— 
The Venus of Milo (Melos), the Diana a ‘la 
Biche, and the Bo Warrior, or the s0- 
called Fighting Gladiator, all well known 
favourites in the Schools of Design in this 
country. 

39. The other principal collections of the 
Louvre are—the Musée des Emaux, the Musée 
Grec et Egyptien, the Musée des Dessins, the 
Musée de la Marine, and the Musée de la 
Renaissance. 

40. Of the museum of enamels, jewellers’ and 
me pn a mixed collection of objects of all 

inds containing decorations in enamel, there is 
avery excellent catalogue by the conservator, 
Count de la Borde, which constitutes a valuable 
history of the whole subject of enamels (a copy 
has been placed in the Library of the Depart 
ment). This collection contains many fine 
examples of maiolica ware ; but, consistent with 
the besetting vice of French collections (it is the 
same with the Greek and Egyptian Museum), 
the objects are in their arrangement so com- 
pletely sacrificed to the general effect and 
arrangement of the apartment, to a mere archi- 
tectural coup d'wil, that it is painful to have to 
run one’s eyes over them; they are extremely 
badly lighted and crowded ther in upright 
presses placed against the walls; the building, 
not the collections, is the show. While the 
objects are crowded in small dark presses against 
the walls, the centres of the spacious apartments 
are left unoccupied except for the constant 
promenade of visitors, who stare at the gorgeous 
ceilings and columns and pass through the 
a ents, certainly without, by their own 
ts) tion, being aware of what they contain. 
As far as my experience went, the rule was to 
stare at the decorations, and to Fe through 
without giving a single glance at the objects of 
the collections; and this is no fault of the 
people, but of those who have condemned those 
objects to the dark recesses where they do not 
interfere with the general scheme of the decora- 
tion of the apartment. The Museum of the 
Arts et Métiers is perhaps the only t collec- 
tion = Paris which is not open to mg objection 
of faulty arrangement, owing to the excessive 
decoration of the localities, or the purely 
architectural disposition of their contents. Even 
in the picture galleries in the newly decorated 
saloons, containing the great masterpieces of the 
Italian and Spanish and the French schools, 
this defect is very prominent; but more so in 
the French than in the Italian, owing to the 
more subdued character of French colouring. 
The ificent picture by Gericault, of the 
wreck of the “ Medusa,” is much injured in its 
effect by the very gorgeous character of the 
ceiling immediately above it, and with which it 
has not the slightest harmony. ; 

41. The present aspect of the Louvre Picture 
Gallery certainly presents a striking contrast 
with our arrangement of such matters in this 
country. The various pictures are at length 
pretty well classified into schools, the French 
now having a gallery to itself, with, as in the 
Italian and Spanish gallery, a tribune as it were, 
in which all the ieces of both galleries 
are assembled together ; and it would be difficult 
to imagine a more splendid coup d'wil than the 
great saloons containing the French, the Italian, 
and Spanish masterpieces, now present. Luxury 
is added to magnificence in the Italian saloon, in 
the shape of an enormous velvet ottoman, or 
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aye by the conservator, M. Villot, on 
the plan (alphabetical, biographical, and histo- 
rical), adopted for the cahanel catalogue of the 
National Gallery, first published in 1847.* A 
copy has been placed in the library of this 
Department. 

43. Students are permitted to make copies 
and studies from all objects in the museum, and 
there is an apartment set aside expressly for 
study, into which all such objects are removed 
as cannot be sufficiently or conveniently studied 
in their cases; this is, however, a privilege 
rarely made use of ; no fee is charged, all that is 
required is the permission of the director of the 
National Museums, M. Nieuwerkerke, or of tho 
conservator of the special collection concerned. 

44, The peculiar mode of arranging and 
crowding small objects in the Louvre collections 
in upright presses renders such removal impera- 
tive in most cases, if a thorough examination of 
the article is desired. Much of this necessity 
and much vexation and disappointment to the 
curious visitor might be obviated if small articles 
were disposed in flat cases or armoires in a strong 
light near the windows, and so disposed that both 
sides might be seen; this might involve the 
necessity of more space, but in most cases more 
than sufficient space is actually wasted in an 
unn central promenade. 

45. Another collection of the Louvre, already 
named, affords some matter of criticism ; that 
is, the Musée de la Renaissance, formerly known 
as the Galerie d’ éme of French Sculpture: 
it is the remains of M. Lenoir’s Musée des Monw- 
mens Francaise. This is a collection of great 
interest and value, but ornament is again 
neglected ; it is much too exclusively a figure 
collection, there being remarkably few purely 
ornamental specimens; though the very nature 
and name of the collection, and still moreso the 
manner of its division into se rooms named 
after the various distinguished sculptors of France 
of that period meee leads one to expect here 
an extensive display of French ornamental art, as 
most of the artists of that time were, more or less, 
distinguished for their skill in ornamental sculp- 
ture 


46. The first apartment is called the Salle de 
Francheville, and contains specimens of that 
sculptor and - Prieur ; aap ae the a _ 
Anguwiers, wit imens of the sculptors o t 
name ; the third, the Salle de Jean Goujon, with 
examples of that celebrated sculptor, and of his 
very able rivals, Germain Pilon and Prieur: the 


great taste and “= for ornament of Pilon are 
very conspicuous. The fourth is named after 
Jean de Doway, better known as Giovanni da 


Bologna, This apartment contains also the 
original bas-relief of the Entombment by Daniele 
da Volterra, and some interesting of 
the enamelled ware of Luca della Robbia. The 
fifth room is called the Salle de Michel Colombe, 
and contains the bas-relief of St. George, made 
by that sculptor for the Cardinal d’Am for 
his chiteau at Gaillon. In this apartment is also 
a remarkable statue in alabaster of Louis XIL, 
made for the same Cardinal, and also for the 
Chateau de Gaillon, in 1508, by the sculptor 
Demugiano at Milan. One of the attractions of 


* “Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of the Pic- 
tures in the National Gallery, with Bi hical 
Notices of the Painters.” By Ralph N. Wornum. 
Revised by Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. By authority. 
Eleventh edition, London, 1852. 
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this museum is the —_ 
in several instances, , 
sanded in marble or alabaster, —especialy by 
Germain Pilon, in his busts of the — at _ 
Henry I1., Henry IIL, and Charles Ix. In : 
museum is also contained, in & distinctapartment, 
repeated in plaster, the celebrated chimney-pesce 
of Bruges, carved in wood, in 1529, by an = 
whose name has not been reserved. is 
magnificent work was moul at Bruges om 
ten years ago, by the orders of M. Thiers, ~ 
fitted up at great cost in the Louvre by the late 
Moulder to the Museum (M. Jacquet). It covers 
the complete side and half of the ceiling of : 
large room, and affords some very bold an / 
admirable specimens of carving, illustrative o 
the spirit of the Cinquecento, which it would be 
very desirable to procure for the collection of 
ornamental casts of the Department. 
47. This museum concludes the list of special 
tollections of the Louvre, which have immediate 
reference to art ;—the Musée de la Marine is ofa 
mixed or scientific character rather. There can 
be no doubt that the numerous collections of 
Paris afford great advantages to the French 
lesigner, but it is very evident that he makes 
ittle use of them compared with what he might 
and would, if his attention were particularly 
called to them, either by their titles or arrange- 
ment; or, still more, compared with the use he 
would make of a specfic collection of ornamental 
manufactures brought together as such ; that is, 
as models and incentives to emulation on his 
part, and not scattered about in various museums 
as mere general objects of art and vertu ; or, what 





is still less attractive to the artist, as mere matters 
of archwological curiosity. This is the case with 
nearly all museums hitherto established ; and 
many are misrepresented by their titles, as, for 
instance, the collection of enamels in the Louvre, 


. The ‘museum is open to the public, as is 
ae us most of the French collections, on 
Sundays only (from 11 until 4 o'clock) : on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays the admis- 
sion is by ticket only, but for strangers their 
passports are sufficient. Tuesdays and Saturdays 
are reserved for students, and on Monday the 
museum is closed. Permission to study is 
granted by the curator; no fees are charged ; 
the locality of this museum 1s extremely ill- 
adapted for its purpose. ; 

51. The arrangement of this museum, however, 
is probaoly not one of the causes which will 
account for its being made little use of by 
designers or students of ornamental art. Fashion, 
the humour of the day, is what every manu- 
facturer, and consequently designer in Paris, 
obeys or studies in all efforts at original design. 
Hence the atelier of the practical or fashionable 
designer or manufacturer, as the case may be, is 
the only legitimate school of design with the 
young French aspirant. Whatever may have 
been the Art-school in which he was brought up, 
and however accomplished he may be as a 
draftsman or painter, he has never studied orna- 
ment as an art, has no knowledge of its historic 
developments, or if any only the three vague 
divisions of Classic, Ogival (or medieval) and 
Renaissance, without the slightest exact know- 
ledge of the real characteristics even of these. 
His only resource therefore is to limit his efforts, 
as is very common in France, to the drawing or 
modelling of the figure, or to pass @ year or 
two in the atelier of some fashionable designer ; 
but here, instead of acquiring any thorough 
knowledge or esthetic appreciation of ornament, 
he becomes familiar only with the peculiar pre- 
dilections of the master of the atelier, or at the ut- 
most of the current fashion for the moment in that 
particular fabric. A Frenchman knows well what 


containing all kinds of miscellaneous manufac- | other Frenchmen are doing; but none are more 
tures in any way decorated with enamels, ignorant of what their neighbours are doing than 
contains specimens of very many arts, besides | the French, or perhaps generally more indifferent. 
that of the enameller, yet it would be overlooked | If I am right then in my exposition of the 


by most students not in immediate search of 
examples of enamelling. 

48. The Museum of the Hotel de Clugny is the 
nearest collection to a museum of ornamental 
manufactures in France. This collection contains 
nearly 2000 objects or groups, classified pretty 
closely in the catalogue according to the nature 
of the manufacture, &c.; as, for instance, sculp- 
ture in all departments,—stone, ivory, wood, 
&c.; painting, glass-painting, enamels, pottery, 
glass, jewellery, clock-work, locks, arms and 
armour, defensive, offensive, and for the chase ; 
iron-work, various, engraved and chased; tapes- 
try, church ornaments, embroidery ; mosaics, 
bronzes, &c. 

4%. The Museum founded by the late M. du 
Sommerard contains a long list of objects, but 
they extend over very limited spaces of time only, 
the greater portion belonging to the sixteenth 
century. The Museum which was founded, 
that is, made a public Museum, in 1843, consists 
professedly of monuments, objects of furniture 
and art, of antiquity, the middle ages, and the 
Renaissance, collected by the late M. du 
Sommerard; and is actually an _ historical 
museum, The objects are preserved in it because 
they belong to a certain time, and not because 
they are specimens of manufacture or of good 
taste. A museum of this class containing objects 
which are preserved by virtue of their period, 
and these periods all belonging to the past, comes 
clearly, like the Museum of Norman Antiquities 
of Rouen, under the category of archwological 
collections, and does not meet the designers’ 
desideratum of a practical Museum of Ornamental 
Art. In the first place, the historical arrange- 
ment being the principal end, the specific 
classification, according to the progress and 
of oo Arcammeseen Tan att the very emence 

. nes quite secondary, if 
possible at all, amongst a miscellaneous collection 
of objects of all characters, simple or ornamented 
and arranged promiscuously, : 
period ; manufactures of eve 
Same period being 
Hotel de ¢ 
The classi 
the inspection of the ol 
placed in the numer 


ry description of the 
classed together, and in the 


y, 
Yugny very much crowded together. 
fication in the catalogue does not aid | 


jects, as they are not 
wal order of the catalogue. 


poe of French Art-education, 


according to their | 


and the 
extent and nature of the field of its practical or 
| after operations, it is clearly extremely limited 
in its ornamental scope. What the French were 
doing in the time of Louis XII. or of Francis L, 
owing to the example among them of Italian 
artists, or still more universally in the time of 
| Henry II. or Henry IV., they are in the main 
| doing this day, and have been doing, nearly ever 
| since, with the exception of the temporary 
| Vicissitude during the reign of Louis XIV., and 
| his immediate successor, and the brief classical 
| mania under the influence of David. At this 
| moment, notwithstanding a few isolated efforts 
| in favour of Greek and Roman examples, 
| or of the Gothic or the Ogival, the style 
in vogue in the time of Henry IV., the so-called 

Renaissance, is perhaps more fashionable and 

more universal than ever; simply because the 
| great school of ornament with the French 
| designer is merely that by which he is im- 
| mediately surrounded. What the French artist 
is thoroughly educated in, is the figure, and in 
the figure and in floral design he pre-eminently 
excels ; in the skill, also, with which he executes 
such details as he introduces he is excellent, 
but any other pretensions to superiority are 
unfounded. 

52. The meeting the public taste, and a general 
very successful treatment of floral designs as well 
as some of the pure mannerisms of French orna- 
mental manufactures, are neither the merit nor 
the fault of the designer, but are due to the 
influence of the manufacturer or merchant for 
whom the article is made ; this influence is very 
great, and is admitted to be legitimate by the 
French artists generally. 

53. The manufacture of bronzes may serve to 
illustrate our purpose. 

No Jactories, properly speaking, for bronzes 
exist in France; except in cases of great works 
| bronzes are extremely rarely commenced and 

finished in one establishment, Great works are 
only commenced and finished in the same estab- 
lishment because they are not portable; but 
nase not —— 80 finished, the labour is 

smetimes subdivi it w 
ancient Greeks, on oe — 
| 54. In Paris at the present day a bronze 
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ee 
undergoes six stages before it is finished; 
directed in the first instance by the dealer op 
manufacturer as he may be called, whose great 
qualification is a supposed knowledge of the 
public taste; for the French man 
profess to follow, not to lead, the public taste 
but they venture to humour it or modify it, 

In the first place the designer = the 
model according to order; as a second stage 
this model is submitted by the designer to the 
manufacturer who, if needed, gives it in the 
form of advice or suggestion, what is termed 
the public sentiment. If the model should 
happen to be of a mixed design of which figure 
and ornament are both prominent, the rule ig 
that it is the work of two artists, one for the 
figure, the principal, and an assistant for the 
ornament. 

In the third stage it passes to the founder, 
who moulds in pieces and casts. It then, 
fourthly, passes into the hands of the ciseleur or 
chaser, who finishes (in very cheap works this 
stage is omitted, or the process very much 
neglected). 

The pieces afterwards are handed over to the 
fitter, monteur en bronze, who adjusts and puts 
all the pieces together. And sixthly and lastly 
it comes into the hands of the bronzist or 
metteur en couleur to be tinted or bronzed. The 
work is now complete, and has probably passed 
through these various stages in so many dis- 
tinct establishments, even in localities wide 
apart; and so far is this system of the sub- 
division of labour carried in Paris that one man 
is capable of carrying out the work of one of 
these stages only, aud probably has not the 
least notion of the labour that the work has 
already undergone, or will undergo before it 
leaves his hands. 

55. I was informed that M. Miroy has the 
only positive bronze factory in Paris, that is, 
in which all the processes are carried on from 
the original model to the final colouring, or 
mise en couleur ; but those who carry out the 
various stages are just as ignorant of the pro- 
cesses performed by the'r fellow-workmen as 
if these processes were carried on in separate 
establishments. 

56. An éléve or apprentice is bound for certain 
perieds, and only to one department; these 
periods are generally five, three, or two years, 
and during the whole of these five years, or 
whatever the term may be, the apprentice is 
trained only to one description of work, as 
finisher, fitter, stainer, whichever he may bave 
chosen in the first instance. 

57. One great secret of French success in 
some of their manufactures of this class is the 
high price which the manufacturer willingly 
pays for a good model; he is thus secure of 
having the best that can be got. M. Miroy 
assured me that he had paid as much as 6000 
francs (240/.) for the model of a clock of which 
the highest selling price when complete was 
only 2000 frances, or 807. 

58. There is still one important collection of 
a special class to which I have as yet only 
casually alluded, I mean the Sévres collection 
of pottery and porcelain, which is yet unap- 
proached in any other country. ; 

59. This museum contains not only specimens 
and models of Sévres manufacture, but a very 
considerable display also of the pottery and 
porcelain of the principal seats of this manufac- 
ture throughout the world, and this has been 
accomplished at a comparatively trifling expense. 
This collection has been now thirty years in 
forming, under the superintendence of M. 
Riocreux, the conservator; it is now valued at 
500,000 francs, or 20,000. sterling, and has not 
cost the French government more than one 
tenth of that sum; the increase owing almost 
entirely to presents and exchanges for French 
manufacture. ‘ 

60. An elaborate description of this museum 
abundantly illustrated has been published for 
some years, the joint labour of the late director 
of the manufactory, M. A. Brongniart, and the 
present conservator of the collections, M. D. 
Riocreux.* But this valuable and extensive 


— 


* “Description Méthodique du Musée Céramique de 
la Manufacture Royale de Porcelaine de Sevres.” 4t0, 
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collection is ostensibly and professedly purely 
scientific; that is to say, though it necessarily 
contains many and very various tiful objects 
of art, they were none of them procured nor 
are they preserved as such ; neither form, com- 
position, nor design, nor any historical consider- 
tion or archeological interest whatever, have in 
any way influenced the formation of this 
museum, That it is therefore not a museum 
quite calculated to display or illustrate this 
manufacture in relation to art or the 

of taste is not surprising; the principle of its 
arrangement is purely scientific or perhaps 
rather technical ; its object is to illustrate the 
physical development of the ceramic art, the 
nature and order of discovery of pastes and 
glazes. Whether the artistic element should be 
altogether subordinate to the technical, if the 
two cannot be combined, in a museum of 
specimens which naturally show results not 
processes, perhaps may fairly be questioned ; for 
the technical after all is matter of scientific 
investigation, while such objects as must con- 
stitute a ceramic museum impress the mind 
immediately in relation to uses and forms, 
and it is the form or general appearance 
which first and most constantly engages it, 
This technical arrangement of the museum 
is, however, quite consistent with the principle 
which governs the institution ; though many of 
the most able designers of France have been 
and are engaged in the institution, MM. Feucheres, 
Clodion, Dieterle, Klagmann, and many others, 
the direction has always been in the hands of a 
chemist, a purely scientific man, a fact that has 
not failed to draw serious censures from some 
French critics. However, the object of this in- 
stitution is purely scientific, and the arrange- 
ment of the examples is in accordance with this 
object. M. Brongniart preferred any fractured 
specimen of pottery which showed what it was 
made of to the most magnificent work of art if 
it were so perfect as to keep its composition a 
secret. 

61. This great museum, or at least the first 
and most important division of it, that of pottery 
and porcelain (the second being glass and 
enamels), is arranged into three classes, again 
subdivided into nine orders, as follows :— 

Crass I.—Potteries, soft paste. 

Order 1. Terra cotta. 
Sub-orders a. Plastic, ornament, &c. 
b. Utensils. 
c. The mat or unglazed. 
Order 2. Potteries, soft paste, lustrous. 
Order 3. Ditto, glazed. 
Order 4. Ditto, enamelled (Maiolica). 


Crass II. Potteries, hard paste, opaque. 


Order 5. Crockery (delft-ware, Faience). 
Order 6. Stone-ware (crouch-ware). 


Crass III. Potteries, hard paste, translucid. 


Order 7. Hard porcelain, Chinese, 
Order 8. Soft porcelain, natural. 
Order 9. Ditto, artificial. 


Such is the system of distribution of some 
thousands of specimens, every order and sub- 
order having its own geographical and chrono- 
logical classification and series spreading over 
the whole period of the history or the extent of 
the explored globe. Every order represents 
a universal museum of its class. This may be 
very advantageous in a scientific point of view, 
but it completely negatives even the possibility 
of a general view of the progress or develop- 
ment of taste, or even of the elimination of a 
distinct notion of the peculiarities of taste of 
any particular place or time. It is therefore 
not a system to be adopted in a museum 
expressly organised for the sake of illustrating 
the history or inculcating accurate and sound 
views in the matter of ornamental art. I do 
not presume to find any fault with the distribu- 
tion at Sévres, but simply to state the fact of 
its being hardly an example of arrangement to 
follow in a museum of ornamental art. 

62. Besides the veritable collection of ceramic 
specimens, this institution has preserved plaster 
casts of all or nearly all its most remarkable 





Paris, 1845. A copy 


of this richly-illustrated and 
valuable work is in the library of the De 
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productions, not only in the shape of figure 
groups, but also the vases of any pretensions. 
But perhaps the most remarkable portion of 
this collection of casts are some exquisite 
models of figure-pieces by all the principal 
modellers of France, who have been employed 
in this institution. We have here the French 
talent displayed in its forte, and as these models 
are procurable for about 30 francs each, it 
would be most desirable to procure a selection 
of them for the museum of Marlborough 
House, as excellent specimens of the treatment 
of the figure for works of ornamental art. The 
most recent er of the institution also 
are procurable in plaster, including the prin- 
cipal works exhibited in the Sévres room in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 in London; pro- 
minent above all others is the large and 
magnificent vase of coupe de travail by 
Feucheres, with its admirable bas-relief of the 
arts around the outer side. A e plaster cast 
of this beautiful work may be had for 122. It 
would be a fine example of modern art to con- 
trast with some of the ancient vases possessed 
by the Department. 

63. Glass and glass-painting coming under 
the general definition of ceramic manufacture, 
are both matters of important consideration at 
Sévres ; and this summer were exhibited there 
some remarkably large panes of plate glass, 
painted by MM. Apoil and Bonnet for the 
church of Dreux, valued at 10,000 francs or 
4007. each; single panes of glass } inch thick, 
5} feet high, and about 5 feet wide, the largest 
pieces of glass that have yet been fired. 

64. Such are the principal museums of Paris 
and its vicinity accessible to the designer, which 
in any way illustrate Art and Manufacture at 
once. It results, therefore, that no express 
collection with similar objects in view as that at 
Marlborough House yet exists in France, for the 
provincial galleries are naturally further from 
fulfilling this object than the metropolitan. 
Lyons, considered the second city in the Empire 
in general matters, and, in point of the value of 
its manufactures, second to none, possesses only 
such ordinary Art-collections as are common to 
it, with many much smaller provincial towns. 
The Palais des Beaux Arts, besides its school, 
contains a picture-gallery, with a distinct saloon 
set apart for the works of Lyonnese masters, 
and a museum of antiquities, founded in 1805 
by the Comte de Sathonnay. This museum 
contains casts, bronzes, marbles, jewellery, and 
a good collection of ancient glass. A catalogue 
of the collections is not yet prepared. 

65. Rouen also can boast its several collec- 
tions of some importance, but they are all of a 
general artistic or archeological character. The 
great museum is in the Hotel de Ville, and here 
also is the library, at present in the charge of 
M. Pottier, which possesses some valuable illu- 
minated manuscripts and other objects of art, 
prints, &c. It is open daily, and students are 
allowed to copy, and even to trace from, the 
works contained in it, with the special permis- 
sion of the librarian. The museum, or rather 
picture-gallery, contains a variety of objects 
besides pictures—as drawings, sculpture, ancient 
casts, and architectural models; comprising 
many busts of distinguished moderns, natives of 
Rouen; modern pictures , pom pos by the 
Minister of the Interior), and good copies from 
the works of celebrated Italian masters. This 
gallery is open daily, and artists have the privi- 
lege of copying the works contained in it. There 
is no catalogue to be had at present. 

The Norman Museum, in another part of the 
city, is purely an archeological collection, and 
has more local interest than any real art or 
historic value. The arrangement is historical, 
but the whole collection, in pure relation to art, 
is insignificant. It possesses, however, one re- 
markable series of casts, which it would be very 
desirable to have moulded for the museum of 
Marlborough House. It is the series of bas- 
reliefs representing the meeting of Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
carved on one of the wings of the Chateau de 
Bourgtherould in Rouen. These casts were 
made some time ago, and they are now in a 
much better state of preservation than the 
original bas-reliefs of the facade. The original 





work was evidently careful and elaborate ; 
and as it was execu after the 
event, the sculptures have great interest in point 
of costume, which appears to have been very 
minutely attended to. 


Section IIL—Summary. 

66. Then, notwithstanding the great variety 
and richness of French Art-collections, and the 
much-lauded Schools of Design and Art-educa- 
tion of France, it has no specific Museum of 
Ornamental Manufactures, with the express view 
to the development of ornamental taste and 
knowledge ; its schools are almost exclusively 
of an elementary art character, in practice, what- 
ever some few of them may be in theory; the 
figure, on almost all occasions, en i 
attention of the student, when not drawn in the 
first instance into a specific course of training 
by a already decided on some particular 
branch of art in which the figure is unnecessary ; 
as, for instance, architecture. 

67. The only specific training for what is 
called a designer in this country for printed or 
woven fabrics, appears to be a course of flower- 
painting. If it may be taken for granted that 
great results can arise only from a great system, 
this may be at once admitted ; but, on the other 
hand, we may fairly examine what pretensions 
the French have to claim great results. Their 
superiority in the treatment of the figure is 
generally admitted, their great skill in execution, 
in manipulation, whether in modelling, chasing, 
carving, or painting, is equally generall rp 
mitted; and their great skill in floral design 
must likewise be admitted. But, on the other 
hand, if we look for any great power or versa- 
tility of composition in ornament, or any com- 

rehensive esthetic grasp of the subject, we 
Sook in vain. We find everywhere a uniform 
national mannerism; the same sentiment and 
treatment of details, whether for a floor, a wall, 
or a ceiling ; whether for textile fabrics or for 
common hardware; whether for silver, wood, 
or stone. The great body of designers are 
nearly all engaged in merely varying the order 
or combination of the same group of details. 

68. The French success is in exact accordance 
with what is promised by their system of edu- 
cation, and they fail only where failure is due ; 
partly due to absolute neglect, and partly to an 
overweening confidence in a prescriptive general 
superiority, which, after all, is much more 
imaginary than real. 

69. The Great Exhibition of last year brought 
the various European nations more closely into 
comparison in matters of art than they were 
ever before, and many defects, and many merits, 
formerly unsuspected, were brought palpably to 
light : of the former none were more evident 
than the very limited range of French taste in 
ornamental design; while at the same time 
their unrivalled excellence of manipulation was 
equally manifest ; but here ends their claim to 
superiority. However admirable in themselves 
may be such works as some of those in silver 
exhibited by M. Froment-Meurice, or in wood, 
by M. Fourdinois, our admiration very much 
abates when we find that they have the self- 
same sentiment in common with the great mass 
of all the good and bad French productions of 
their time. 

70. We have generally had the credit of 
steadily imitating French institutions, and 
perhaps we have been hitherto too much of 
imitators. It is from no want of an effort that 
our schools of ornamental art are not like the 
French ; we certainly did all we could to make 
them so; but we ju of the French schools 
rather according to what they were supposed, or 
intended to be, than what they are,—mere 
drawing-schools; and though striving to be 
imitators, we have gone far beyond them in 
these educational institutions. 

71. There is no institution in France analogous 
to that established in Marlborough House, 
though the lively jealousy of the French in any- 
thing approaching a ri in what they may 
consider a prerogative of their own, will doubt- 
less cause one shortly to be established; the 
agitation for such an institution has already 
commenced. The establishment of a Museum 
of Ornamental Manufactures, with a special 
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indebted to the spirit of imitation. We hav 
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i among them met together in 

Paris > ae the news itself of the 
i Marlborough House with an explana- 

‘ects reached that capital; and a 

for an Industrial mes 

same plan was drawn up anc 

on = ‘n the form a a petition to the Presi- 
dent, showing the urgent necessity for the 

immediate foundation of such an institution. — | 

72, To remove any doubt as to the origin of | 
this agitation, or the nature of the scheme pro- 
pounded, I submit the plan, and the source of 

the scheme, as explained in the very words of 
the exordium of the petition in question, dated 

July last -— 


“To Monseigneur the Prince Louis Napoleon 
Senate President of the French Re- 
public. 
“ The ‘ Artistes-industriels.’ 
“ Monseigneur, ; 
«The Exhibition of London, in making 
once more notorious the artistic superiority of 
French industry, has renewed the ardour of 
foreign rivalries. 

“ England, to relieve herself from the neces- 
sity of being tributary to the artistes of France, 
has become convinced that she ought to create 
and develope within herself instruction in, and 
the practice of, the fine arts as applied to 
industry. 

“With this object numerous schools have 
been founded, and in addition, quite recently, a 
Museum of Ornamental Art has been solemnly 
inaugurated in London by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria.” 

&e, &e, &e, * 

The petition, which is drawn up with consi- 
derable ability in the details, bears the signature 
of three distinguished French artists of the 
class which they term “Industriel,” namely, 
MM. Jules Klagmann, C. E. Clerget, and C. Dus- 
surgey. The scheme consists of three proposi- 
tions :— 





1, The organisation of a special exhibition of 
the works of industrial artists (that is, 
designers and decorators generally). 

2. The establishment of a museum of the fine 
arts as applied to industry. 

3. The foundation of a central school of the 
arts in relation to the same object, 


It may be some matter of slight congratula- 
tion to ourselves that Marlborough House and 
Somerset House combined have already antici- 
pated all these propositions, though the exhibi- 
tion of designs and manufactures is as yet 
limited to the students of the several schools 
attached to the Department. 

I now conclude this report, with a sincere 
hope and confident anticipation that this pro- 
mised rivalry will only tend to the more healthy 
development of both institutions. 


R. N. WORNUM. 
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‘ety in all the large towns throughout England 
pry be bow received a supply of the prints for 
distribution; and that subscribers h — 
tion of the fact, with a request that they might 
applied for. The trouble of calling cannot be ve 
great to those who reside in the respective rag A 
ties, while the expense of transmitting a print 
each individual subscriber would entail a most 

; the funds of the society. 
serious charge upon ] 

Mr. Biacker admits that, in consequence of the 
general depression and distress which have pre- 
vailed in Ireland during the last two or three 
vears, the committee of the Irish Art-Union have 
— compelled considerably to reduce their staff 
of officers, &c. so that the business has ‘ot some- 
what into arrears, and communications have not 
received those prompt answers which writers 
naturally look for. We trust that they who have 
made us their medium of complaint will accept 
the explanation Mr. Blacker has given to us. We 
are glad to find, from what he says, that the 
society is likely to begin the new year with 
brighter prospects than ever, and that he hopes 
soon to find it in flourishing and good working 

der. 

or GLASGOW. — We have received from the 
secretary of the Art-Union of Glasgow, a list of 
some of the pictures intended for distribution as 
prizes to the subscribers of the present year; 
among these works are many by well-known 
names, and they vary in value from five pounds to 
one hundred pounds each, It may not be known 
to many of our readers that the pictures distributed 
by this society are selected by a committee, a plan 
which, though differing from the London Art- 
Union, has been found to work well. There is 
another novel feature in the working of the 
Glasgow Art-Union, which is also not without its 
advantages; it is this—where there is an annual 
exhibition of any note, the committee allow the 
usual proportion of the funds appropriated to 
the purchase of works of Art, to be expended 
on pictures exhibited in such locality. At present 
this plan has only been extended to Liverpool; 
accordingly we find that out of fifty-three pictures 
included in the list just referred to, nine have been 
bought by the Liverpool Committee. Subscribers 
of 1853 to the Glasgow Art-Union, will receive an 
impression of Ryall’s beautiful engraving of 
“The Keeper’s Daughter,” noticed in our 
“ Reviews” for the present month; they will 
also be entitled to the chance of obtaining 
one out of one hundred statuettes in Parian 
marble; and also of obtaining one set out 
of two hundred sets, ten in each, of etchings on 
steel from drawings by W. B. Scott, by his brother, 
the late David Scott, R.S.A. Some of these ctchings 
are in our hands; the designs show the remarkable 
genius of the deceased painter. 

BinMINGHAM.—The great “ Festival of Litera- 
ture and Art,” as its originators termed the banquet 
held here on January 6th, passed off with un- 
qualified success. Owing to some mishap the card 
of invitation, which the committee courteously 
forwarded, arrived too late to enable us to be 
present, but we learn that many artists and literary 
men were guests on this occasion. Among the 
former were Sir C. L. Eastlake, Messrs. Roberts, 
Creswick, Maclise, Hart, Cockerell, the Royal 
Academicians; Messrs, J, Hollins, E. M. Ward, 
Willmore, Associates; Messrs, David Cox, John 
rye, Peter Hollins, names well-known in Art. 

r. Charles Dickens and Mr. John Forster chiefly 
represented the literary world. The remainder of 
the company, which was very numerous, included 
several of the most influential among the gent 
and clergy of Birmingham and its neighbourhood, 
and of the leading manufacturers, We believe 
this meeting owed its origin to the members of the 
“ Birmingham Prize Art Fund Association,” 
established for the purpose of inducing artists to 
send pictures of high reputation to compete for a 
— given annually. The desire to bring artists, 

iterary men, and patrons, in friendly association 

with each other is highly laudable, and deserves 

every encouragement from those who are able to 
aid it: we cordially wish such re-unions were more 
frequent. We must not omit to mention that prior 
to the banquet, a costly diamond ring and a hand- 





Having, on more than two or three occasions withi 
the last few months, received pom ty wo 
English subscribers to this society, relative to the 
y ty ene of their prints, we have felt it our 
duty ~~ ith the honorary secretary 
' . -» ® gentleman who has 
given, and still affords, his services qratuiteetly te 
- Aye these services are neither few nor 
i from our personal knowledge of Mr. 
awe, = are sure that whatever errors of 
— u the subscribers may have experienced 
nave been beyond his control, He writes us word. 
im anewer to our queries, that the agents of the 


some salver were presented to Mr. Charles Dickens 

as testimonials from the inhabitants of Birming- 

| ham, of the services which they consider him to 

= — as . public instructor, 

TON.—Two additions have recent] 

to the portrait-sculpture which abou ayn 
weg-sarw | of Eton College, namely, a bust of the 
- Earl Grey, by Moore, and another of Lord 
Yenman, by Campbell; both of them are excellent 
likenesses of the distinguished originals, and are 
graceful works of art. The room is now ve rich 
in busts of royal personages, and of celebrated men 

whom the college had the honour of rearing in 





the Queen, by Thorneyeroft; of Prince 
William hf on | Chantrey; George III. by 
Woodington ; of the latter are those of the 
late Duke of Wellington, by den h; Lords N, 
Chatham, Howe, Camden ; Fense, the Greek 
scholar ; Hammond, the theologian ; and Bishop 
Pearson; all these are by Behnes; also of Fox 
Canning, the Marquis of Wellesley, and Lord 
Grenville; and in an adjoining room is a bust of 
the late Duke of Newcastle. Eton may justly 
boast of her great names. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—The fountain, manufac. 
tured by the Coalbrookdale Company, which was 
80 greatly admired in the Crystal Palace, is, we 
understand, to adorn the market-place of this to 
the Company having sold it to the authorities at 
a reduced price. It has been also determined 
to erect two testimonials in honour of G. B, 
Thorneycroft, Esq., long and well known as one 
of the greatest manufacturers of malleable iron 
in the world, and for his vast improvements in 
that material, for which he was awarded the 
“Telford Medal.” One of the tributes to his 
memory and worth is subscribed for by a thousand 
of bis workmen, to be—appropriately, we think— 
an elaborate work in that metal he brought to 
such perfection ; this is to be placed in the ceme- 
tery where his remains are laid. The other is a 
statue in marble, eight feet high, the cost of which 
is defrayed by his son and daughters. The 
execution of the latter work has been entrusted to 
Mr. Thorneycroft. It was a graceful act to select a 
sculptor of the same name, and still more gratify. 
ing to discover they both came from the same 
family, long residents in Cheshire. Mr. G. B, 
Thorneycroft being the first mayor of Wolver- 
hampton, the artist has wisely chosen to represent 
him in the robes of office, not only as marking his 
position amongst his fellow-townsmen, and the 
period in which he lived, but it likewise admits 
of a treatment infinitely to the advantage of the 
work in an artistic point of view. 

LEEps.—It is proposed to erect a statue in this 
town to the memory of the late Mr. E. Baines, 
once its representative in Parliament, and inti- 
mately associated with its local interests, No class 
of men are more deserving of such posthumous 
testimonials as they who, like him, have raised 
themselves to distinction by their own intelligence 
and exertions. From what we learn regarding the 
proposed memorial, many sculptors have refus 
to enter into competition for the work, knowing 
that some “‘ traders in art”’ are busily at work in 
the hope of securing a “job.” We trust the 
committee will be on their guard ; if not too late, 
they ought at once to apply to the Sculptors 
Institute, and thus endeavour to secure a work 
worthy of their object. 


‘Albers 


—_+—— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue first exhibition of pictures produced by 
the agency of the solar radiations is an event 
which must not be allowed to pass without 
especial notice. The art of photography has 
now been before the world since January, 1839, 
—or, fourteen years have elapsed since Daguerre 
and Talbot announced their discoveries, that 
the delicately beautiful images of the camera 
obscura, might be made to impress themselves 
upon solid tablets chemically pre In the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 there were gathered 
together a considerable variety of photographic 
drawings from all parts of Europe and America, 
—and there the public appear, for the first 
time, to have become aware that sun-pictures 
might be produced which would exhibit a high 
degree of ty, in addition to that on 
ness which could not be obtained by any able 
method. Out of this has grown a remar 
degree of interest, and it has, in many a 
amounted to a real enthusiasm, in favour 
photography. What has been done since = 
and Daguerre published their processes in 
—Talbot’s camera pictures were mere shadows, 
and obtained only by an exposure of an hour rd 
more in the brightest sunshine—and peal 
silver tablets could not be photograp , 
impressed in less than twenty minutes. a 
find in this exhibition pictures as intense, 
sepia drawings or ordinary engravings—W 
have been produced in a few seconds te 
Daguerreotype portraits can now be obtain 

the fractional 5 part of a minute. We have already, 
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from time to time, in the Art-Journal, developed 
the history of the —— of the art, and 

ing it as capable of an infinitely higher 
excellence than it has yet attained, we desire to 
promote its advancement by every means in our 


wer. 

POWith these feelings we enter then upon a 
detailed examination of the pictures now ex- 
hibited. Where all the pictures are of the 
same general character, however much they 
differ in excellence, it cannot be expected that 
we can do more than select groups of subjects 
for our remarks. 

From Nos. 1 to 72 in the catalogue are a 
series of photographs sent by the Royal Com- 
missioners of = — ape ames photo- 

hers by whom they were executed being 
ur H. ein and M. Ferrier: Mr. Owen’s 
pictures obtained on paper, and those of M. 
Ferrier on albuminised glass. These gentlemen, 
we believe, are only responsible for the first, or 
negative, image. We know, that upon the 
question of copying—or printing, as it is called, 
—these photographs, a long, and not very agree- 
able discussion arose, which ended, however, in 
its being decided that they should be copied in 
France. This series was intended to serve as 
truth-telling revivers of the important event of 
the Industrial gathering, by realising selected 
scenes ; and this set of photographs was to be 
presented to foreign commissioners, and other 
distinguished men who lent their aid in the 
Great Exhibition. It grieves us, as it must 
every man of taste in the Royal Commission, 
to see productions, obtained at a considerable 
cost, in every way so faulty as those now exhi- 
bited. If we except, from this censure, a few 
of Mr. Owen's pictures, it is not that we desire 
to screen our coun an from criticism ; some 
of Mr. Owen’s paper photographs are good— 
none of them are, however, equal to other 
specimens which Mr. Owen has in this exhibi- 
tion, taken and printed (an important point) by 
himself. Of all the pictures produced on 
albuminised glass by M. Ferrier, we can scarcely 
select one which is pleasing—the subjects have 
been viewed from their worst points: the 
statue by Marochetti—Richard Coeur de Lion— 
is thrown out of all proportion, and stands a 
miserable distortion of a man and horse, instead 
of the noble group it was. The Libusa—George 
of Schauiacanl the Bavarian Lion we can 
scarcely recognise ; and by the side of photo- 
graphic copies of the same statues which we 
received, previously to the opening of the Great 
Exhibition, executed by A. Locherer, of Munich, 
they sink to the lowest degree of mediocrity. 
Let us hope that these photographs will not be 
allowed to circulate on the Continent as the 
roductions which the photographers of Eng- 
and regard with any favour. We believe, from 
an examination, that much of the ill effect is 
due to defective copying of the negatives—in 
some there is apparent the most evident care- 
lessness ; but arrangement and position belonged 
to the original artists, and they must share the 
censure so generally cast upon this group. 

Turning from this unpleasant and unfortunate 
series, we are attracted by the large views of 
the City of Vienna, by M. Pretsch, 98, 99, who 
is also an exhibitor of several other pictures. 
In those views, extensive and wonderful as they 
are, there is a want of that softening tone 
which marks distance so beautifully in nature, 
and an unpleasant spottiness prevails over the 
pictures, arising from the circumstance of the 
time of the exposure of the sensitive paper in 
the camera having been insufficient for the more 
full development of the shadows. Many of the 
views of single buildings,—as “The Imperial 
Palace,” “The Cathedral of Poitiers,” 445, 446, 
and the copies of statues, by the same, are as fine 
in their general character as anything in the 
collection. 

Count de Montison has a very curious and 
most interesting series, 654 to 674, embracing 
many of the birds, beasts, and a fish, copied in 
the Zoological Gardens the Collodion pro- 
cess. Here we certainly have put to the test 
the sensibility of the argentiferous collodion. 
No one could fail of remarking, when looking 
at the noble head of the lion, upon the couching 
tiger, on the giraffe, the hippopotamus, the birds, 





and the portrait of the living fish—a pike, we 
believe—gliding in its transparent bath, that 
the utmost celerity of action must have been 
attained to produce results such as these. 

Mr. A. L. Cocke exhibits several pictures 
(73, 83, and 89), pleasing in the subjects selected, 
and very judiciously treated. The same may 
be said of Mr. R. C. Galton’s “The Porch, 
Addingley Church” (74), and “ Landscape, 
Worcestershire ” 


There are few works in this exhibition more 
pleasing in their general character than the 
interiors by Mr. H. Owen, of Bristol. (140, 223, 
225, 283, &c.) are portions of “ Redcliffe 
Church” and of “ Bristol Cathedral,” and when 
we consider the difficulties of the subjects 
—having to deal with the “dim religious light” 
stealing its way through the stained windows, 
and casting long and dark shadows from the 
columns as co —— aisle—it is quite 
surprising that p so much 
nice detail, and mere dager ym Dy should 
have been produced. A very attentive examina- 
tion of these pictures convinces us that had 
Mr. Owen superintended the printing of his 
own a of the Great ibition, the 
result d have been far more favourable 
than that which has called for our previous 
remarks. 

Several excellent photographs M. E. 
Pecquerel, have been contributed by Mr. Little. 
Among the finest of these we may name “The 
Cathedral at Bruges,” “The Roman Theatre at 
Arles,” “The Court of the Palace of the Doges 
at Venice.” In all of them there is evidence of 
the most careful manipulation, and the closest 
attention to the conditions of light and shadow. 
Wax-paper, it is stated, has been employed by 
M. Pecquerel, and certainly the results obtained 
speak greatly in favour of it in practised hands. 
The productions, which are numerous, by Mr. 
R. Fenton, also on waxed paper, are of a most 
interesting character. We are best pleased with 
the general effects in the following: “A Street 
at Tewkesbury,” (103) “Southam Cottage Porch,” 
(91) “ The Kremlin, Moscow,” (135) and “ Part 
of Tintern Abbey,” (239). Upon a close exami- 
nation of any of these, and the other examples 
produced by the same photographers, it will be 
apparent that much of the h ess of outline 
which is objected to in the results of other pro- 
cesses, is removed; that there is a more 
harmonious blending of the high lights, middle 
tones, and deep shadows, although these last 
are mostly far too dark ; and that the distances 
are, for the most part, better preserved than in 
those pictures copied from paper negatives un- 
waxed. They approach more indeed to the 
character of pictures obtained on glass plates. 
As Mr. Fenton is a most enthusiastic cultivator 
of his art, (the success of the present exhibition 
is mainly due to his exertions; and the 
establishment of the re Society the 
result of his advocacy) ; he will excuse us from 
suggesting that he would do well in future to 
avoid subjects involving very high lights,—par- 
ticularly many points of light,—and very 
shadows; the whites ‘and blacks in contrast give 
a mottled character to some of his — 
He must also venture beyond the formula pre- 
scribed by M. Le Gray, and either seek to give 
increased sensibility to his waxed paper tablet, 
or expose it for a much longer time to the 
reflected radiations. ; 

Mr. Buckle, of Peterborough, obtained the 
most distinguishing mark of approval from the 
Jurors of the division including Photographs, in 
the Great ae - — a similar 
set of photogra: on the present occasion ; 
many of them, a believe, obtained from nearly 
the same point of view as those which he showed 
in the Crystal Palace. They are, with few excep- 
tions, views around and in Peterborough. “The 
Quadrangle of Arundel Castle” is a very choice 

roduction; the subject was a good one, and 
a judicious management and careful manipula. 
tion, Mr. Buckle made the most of it. In 
several of his photographs Mr. Buckle has 
carefully introduced clouds in his sky, by 
artificially removing the opacity from some 
portions of his negative sky. This is a liberty 

ite allowable, since.it is impracticable to obtain 
this pleasing result in the time required for the 


ment of such details as the bas-relief in 
the p named. 
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roduced by Mr. Buckle, are those of Mr. A. 
Renting. The Deodara Pine,” (814) “The 
Mumbles, near Swansea,” (317) “ Swansea Pier,” 
(308) “ Yorkshire Farm House,” (830) may be 
mentioned as a of a style remark- 
able for the detail, and general 
softness of effect. We think the colour of the 


might be materially improved without 
any way sacrifi the minute beauties 
which cannot but be 
The ph hs contributed by Mr 


by Mr. Stewart, 
all of them in the Pyrenees, (177, 180, 191, 
and 194,) have been produced by a process 
involving some new methods of manipulation. 
For the benefit of our photographie readers, we 
reprint a portion of Mr. Stewart's description of 
his process, as communicated to the A 
by his brother-in-law, Sir John F, W. Hershel. 


MR. STEWART’S PROCESS. 

“The following observations a confined to 
negative pa processes, divisible into two— 
the wet and the dry. The solutions I employ 
for both these processes are identical, and are as 


follows :— 
“Solution of iodide of ium, of the 
to 100 of pure 


strength of 5 parts of 
wate’ 


r. 

“Solution of aceto-nitrate of silver, in the 
following proportions: 15 parts of nitrate of 
silver ; 20 of glacial acetic acid ; 150 of distilled 
water. 

“Solution of gallic acid, for developing, a 
saturated solution, 

“Solution of hyposulphite of soda; of the 
strength of one part hyposulphite of soda to 
from 6 to 8 water. 

“For both the wet and the dry processes I 
iodize my paper as follows :—In a tray contain- 
ing the above solution I plunge, one by one, as 
many sheets of paper (twenty, thirty, fifty, &c.) 
as are likely to be required for some time. This 
is done in two or three minutes. I then roll up 
loosely the whole bundle of sheets, while in the 
bath ; and picking up the roll by the ends, drop 
it into a cylindrical glass vessel with a foot to it, 
and the solution therein, enough to cover 
the roll completely (in case it should float up 
above the surface of the solution, a little piece 
of glass may be pushed down to rest across the 
roll of paper and prevent its rising.) The 
vessel with the roll of paper is placed under the 
receiver of an air-pump, and the air exhausted ; 
this is accomplished in a very few minutes, and 
the paper may then be left five or six minutes 
in the vacuum. Should the glass be too high 
(the paper being in large sheets) to be inserted 
under a pneumatic pump receiver, a stiff lid 
lined with Indiarubber with a valve in the 
centre communicating by a tube with a common 
direct-action air-pump may be employed with 
equal success. edi ed = > bette yhnwene 
in vacuo it is removed, and the roll drop 
back into the tray with the solution, and 
sheet by sheet picked off and hung up to dry, 
when, as with all other iodized paper, it w 
keep for an indefinite time. 

“ Wet Process.—To n with the wet process. 
Having p the ve solution of aceto- 
nitrate of silver, float a sheet of the iodized 

per upon the surface of this sensitive bath, 
a t there for about ten minutes. Durin 
this interval, having placed the glass or slate o 
your slider quite level, dip a sheet of thick clean 
white ae (unsized) paper in water, and lay 
it on the glass or slate as a wet lining to receive 
the sensitive sheet. An expert manipulator 
may then, removing the sensitive sheet from the 
bath, extend it (sensitive side uppermost) on 
this wet paper lining, without all 


ae sensitive paper gently, 
oating as it were on 
when extended, taking 


























of casts, is a great step in 

i at least not 

= sation. We have 

this respect, and 

romising institution be 

hly prosecuted, neighbouring na- 

, oon beeomaed to follow it. This is no 
imaginary rivalry, but it is not less wholesome 
hen real. So watchful has the Great Exhibition 
made the designers of France, that some of the 





i amon met ther in 
aes Ar news ite 4 the 
i Mari House with an explana- 
yp of” is eae eae that capital ; and a 
comprehensive scheme for an Industrial Art 
College on the same plan was drawn up and 
in the form of a petition to the Presi- 
dent, showing the urgent necessity for the 
immediate foundation of such an institution. 

72, To remove any doubt as to the origin of 
this agitation, or the nature of the scheme pro- | 
pounded, I submit the plan, and the source of 
the scheme, as explained in the very words of 
the exordium of the petition in question, dated 
July last — 


“To Monseigneur the Prince Louis Napoleon 
Seapets, President of the French Re- 
public. 

“ The ‘ Artistes-industriels.’ 
“ Monseigneur, 
“The Exhibition of London, in making 
once more notorious the artistic superiority of 
French industry, has renewed the ardour of 
foreign rivalries. 

“ England, to relieve herself from the neces- 
sity of being tributary to the artistes of France, 
has become convinced that she ought to create 
and develope within herself instruction in, and 
the practice of, the fine arts as applied to 
industry, 

“With this object numerous schools have 
been founded, and in addition, quite recently, a 
Museum of Ornamental Art has been solemnly 
inaugurated in London by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria.” 


&e. &e, Ke. © 

The petition, which is drawn up with consi- 
derable ability in the details, bears the signature 
of three distinguished French artists of the 
class which they term “Industriel,” namely, 
MM. Jules Klagmann, C. E. Clerget, and C. Dus- 
surgey. The scheme consists of three proposi- 
tions :— 


1, The organisation of a special exhibition of 
the works of industrial artists (that is, 
designers and decorators generally). 

2. The establishment of a museum of the fine 
arts as applied to industry. 

8. The foundation of a central school of the 
arts in relation to the same object, 


It may be some matter of slight congratula- 
tion to ourselves that Marlborough House and 
Somerset House combined have already antici- 
pated all these propositions, though the exhibi- 
tion of designs and manufactures is as yet 
limited to the students of the several schools 
attached to the Department. 
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‘ety in all the large towns throu hout England 
mn y Been received a supply 0 the prints for 
distribution; and that subscribers h enya 
tion of the fact, with a request that they might 
applied for. The trouble of calling cannot be ve 
great to those who reside in the respective locali- 
ties, while the expense of transmitting a print to 
each individual subscriber would entail a most 
serious charge upon the funds of the society. 
Mr. Biacker admits that, in consequence of the 
general depression and distress which have pre- 
vailed in Ireland during the last two or three 
ears, the committee of the Irish Art-Union have 
boon compelled considerably to reduce their staff 
of officers, &c. so that the business has got some- 
what into arrears, and communications have not 
received those prompt answers which writers 
naturally look for. We trust that they who have 


| made us their medium of complaint will accept 


the explanation Mr. Blacker has given tous. We 
are glad to find, from what he says, that the 
society is likely to begin the new year with 
brighter prospects than ever, and that he hopes 
soon to find it in flourishing and good working 
order. P 
Giascow. — We have received from the 
secretary of the Art-Union of Glasgow, a list of 
some of the pictures intended for distribution as 
prizes to the subscribers of the present year; 
among these works are many by well-known 
names, and they vary in value from five pounds to 
one hundred pounds each. It may not be known 
to many of our readers that the pictures distributed 
by this society are selected by a committee, a plan 
which, though differing from the London Art- 
Union, has been found to work well. There is 
another novel feature in the working of the 
Glasgow Art-Union, which is also not without its 
advantages; it is this—where there is an annual 
exhibition of any note, the committee allow the 
usual proportion of the funds appropriated to 
the purchase of works of Art, to be expended 
on pictures exhibited in such locality. At present 
this plan has only been extended to Liverpool; 
accordingly we find that out of fifty-three pictures 
included in the list just referred to, nine have been 
bought by the Liverpool Committee. Subscribers 
of 1853 to the Glasgow Art-Union, will receive an 
impression of Ryall’s beautiful engraving of 
“The Keeper’s Daughter,” noticed in our 
“ Reviews”’ for the present month; they will 
also be entitled to the chance of obtaining 
one out of one hundred statuettes in Parian 
marble; and also of obtaining one set out 
of two hundred sets, ten in each, of etchings on 
steel from drawings by W. B. Scott, by his brother, 
the late David Scott, R.S.A. Some of these ctchin 
are in our hands; the designs show the remarkable 
genius of the deceased painter. 
BinMInGHAM.—The great “ Festival of Litera- 
ture and Art,” as its originators termed the banquet 
held here on January 6th, passed off with un- 
qualified success. Owing to some mishap the card 
of invitation, which the committee courteously 
forwarded, arrived too late to enable us to be 
present, but we learn that many artists and literary 
men were guests on this occasion. Among the 
former were Sir C, L. Eastlake, Messrs, Ro rts, 
Creswick, Maclise, Hart, Cockerell, the Royal 
Academicians; Messrs, J. Hollins, E. M. Ward, 
Willmore, Associates ; Messrs. David Cox, John 
Pye, Peter Hollins, names well-known in Art. 
Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. John Forster chiefly 
represented the literary world. The remainder of 
the company, which was very numerous, included 





I now conclude this report, with a sincere 
hope and confident anticipation that this pro- 
mised rivalry will only tend to the more healthy 
development of both institutions. 


R. N. WORNUM. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


ee 


Dunit. — The Royal Irish Art - Union. ~ 
Having, on more than two or three occasions within 
the last few months, received complaints from 
English subscribers to this society, relative to the 
yy mpi of their prints, we have felt it our 
rl art Be ete the honorary secretary 

not x +, & gentleman who has 
give n, and still affords, his services gratuitously to 
. ee ; these services are neither few nor 
a Py rom Our personal knowl dge of Mr. 
—— bw are sure that whatever errors of 
ay m the subscribers may have experienced 

ave been beyond his control. He writes us word. 
i answer to our queries, that the agents of the 


———— 


several of the most influential among the gent 
and clergy of Birmingham and its neighbourhood, 
and of the leading manufacturers, We believe 
this meeting owed its origin to the members of the 
Birmingham Prize Art Fund Association,” 
established for the purpose of inducing artists to 
send pictures of high reputation to compete for a 
= given annually. The desire to bring artists, 
iterary men, and patrons, in friendly association 
with each other is highly laudable, and deserves 
every encouragement from those who are able to 
aid it: we cordially wish such re-unions were more 
frequent. We must not omit to mention that prior 
to the banquet, a costly diamond ring and a hand- 
some salver were presented to Mr. Charles Dickens 
as testimonials from the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, of the services which they consider him to 
have ae as a public instructor, 
TON.—T wo additions have recent] 
| to the portrait-seulpture which moe Abe see 
echool-room of Eton College, namely, a bust of the 
ate Earl Grey, by Moore, and another of Lord 
Jenman, by Campbell; both of them are excellent 
likenesses of the distinguished originals, and are 
graceful works of art. The room is now ve rich 
in busts of royal personages, and of celebrated men 
whom the college had the honour of rearing in 
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rar. 
its earlier days. Among the former are 
the Queen, by Thorneyeroft; of Prince ‘Albee 
William IV., by Chantrey ; George III. by 
Woodington ; of the latter are those of the 
late Duke of Wellin , by Jose 
Camnles y 


h; Lo 
Chatham, Howe, a cane, tee Oe 
scholar ; Hammond, the theologian ; and Bish 
Pearson ; all these are by Behnes; also of Fox 
Canning, the Marquis of Wellesley, and Lord 
Grenville; and in an adjoining room is a bust of 
the late Duke of Newcastle. Eton may justl 
boast of her great names. 7 

WOoOLVERHAMPTON.—The fountain, manufac- 
tured by the Coalbrookdale Company, which was 
80 out admired in the Crystal alace, is, we 
understand, to adorn the market-place of this to 
the Company having sold it to the authorities at 
a reduced price. It has been also determined 
to erect two testimonials in honour of G. B, 
Thorneycroft, Esq., long and well known as one 
of the greatest manufacturers of malleable iron 
in the world, and for his vast improvements in 
that material, for which he was awarded the 
“‘Telford Medal.” One of the tributes to his 
memory and worth is subscribed for by a thousand 
of his workmen, to be—appropriately, we think— 
an elaborate work in that metal he brought to 
such perfection ; this is to be placed in the ceme- 
tery where his remains are laid. The other is q 
statue in marble, eight feet high, the cost of which 
is defrayed by his son and daughters. The 
execution of the latter work has been entrusted to 
Mr. Thorneycroft. It was a graceful act to select a 
sculptor of the same name, and still more gratify. 
ing to discover they both came from the same 
family, long residents in Cheshire. Mr. G. B, 
Thorneycroft being the first mayor of Wolver- 
hampton, the artist has wisely chosen to represent 
him in the robes of office, not only as marking his 
position amongst his fellow-townsmen, ont the 
period in which he lived, but it likewise admits 
of a treatment infinitely to the advantage of the 
work in an artistic point of view. 

LrEEps.—It is proposed to erect a statue in this 
town to the memory of the late Mr. E. Baines, 
once its representative in Parliament, and inti- 
mately associated with its local interests, No class 
of men are more deserving of such posthumous 
testimonials as they who, like him, have raised 
themselves to distinction by their own intelligence 
and exertions. From what we learn ee 
proposed memorial, many sculptors have refus 
to enter into competition for the work, knowing 
that some “traders in art” are busily at work in 
the hope of securing a “job.” We trust the 
committee will be on their guard; if not too late, 
they ought at once to apply to the Sculptors’ 
Institute, and thus endeavour to secure a work 
worthy of their object. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue first exhibition of pictures produced by 
the agency of the solar radiations is an event 
which must not be allowed to pass without 
especial notice. The art of photography has 
now been before the world since January, 1839, 
—or, fourteen years have elapsed since Daguerre 
and Talbot announced their discoveries, that 
the delicately beautiful images of the camera 
obscura, might be made to impress themselves 
upon solid tablets chemically prepared. In the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 there were gathered 
together a considerable variety of photographic 
drawings from all parts of Europe and America, 
—and there the public appear, for the first 
time, to have become aware that sun-pictures 
might be produced which would exhibit a high 
degree of beauty, in addition to that tru 
ness which could not be obtained by any other 
method. Out of this has grown a remar 
degree of interest, and it in many a 
amounted to a real enthusiasm, in favour 
photography. What has been done since = 
and Daguerre published their processes in 1 
—Talbot’s camera pictures were mere shadows, 
and obtained only by an exposure of an hour rd 
more in the brightest sunshine—and Daguerre 
silver tablets could not be photographi : 
impressed in less than twenty minutes. a 
find in this exhibition pictures a % al 
sepia drawings or ordinary engra 

have been pt oR in a few seconds—and 
Daguerreotype portraits can now be obtain 

the fractional part of a minute. We have already, 
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from time to time, in the Art-Journal, developed 
the history of the ae of the art, and 
regarding it as capable of an infinitely higher 
excellence than it has yet attained, we desire to 
promote its advancement by every means in our 


wer. 
POWith these feelings we enter then upon a 
detailed examination of the pictures now ex- 
hibited. Where all the pictures are of the 
same general character, however much they 
differ in excellence, it cannot be expected that 
we can do more than select groups of subjects 
for our remarks. 

From Nos. 1 to 72 in the catalogue are a 
series of photographs sent by the Royal Com- 
missioners of - a preimage ne wad 

hers by whom they were execu’ i 
Mr H. Owen and M. Ferrier: Mr. Owen's 
pictures obtained on paper, and those of M. 
Ferrier on albuminised glass. These gentlemen, 
we believe, are only responsible for the first, or 
negative, image. We know, that upon the 
question of copying—or printing, as it is called, 
—these photographs, a long, and not very agree- 
able discussion arose, which ended, however, in 
its being decided that they should be copied in 
France. This series was intended to serve as 
truth-telling revivers of the important event of 
the Industrial gathering, by realising selected 
scenes ; and this set of photographs was to be 
presented to foreign commissioners, and other 
distinguished men who lent their aid in the 
Great Exhibition. It grieves us, as it must 
every man of taste in the Royal Commission, 
to see productions, obtained at a considerable 
cost, in every way so faulty as those now exhi- 
bited. If we except, from this censure, a few 
of Mr. Owen's pictures, it is not that we desire 
to screen our countryman from criticism ; some 
of Mr. Owen’s paper photographs are good— 
none of them are, however, equal to other 
specimens which Mr. Owen has in this exhibi- 
tion, taken and printed (an important point) by 
himself. Of all the pictures produced on 
albuminised glass by M. Ferrier, we can scarcely 
select one which is pleasing—the subjects have 
been viewed from their worst points: the 
statue by Marochetti—Richard Coeur de Lion— 
is thrown out of all proportion, and stands a 
miserable distortion of a man and horse, instead 
of the noble group it was. The Libusa—George 
of Bohemia—and the Bavarian Lion we can 
scarcely recognise; and by the side of photo- 
graphic copies of the same statues which we 
received, previously to the opening of the Great 
Exhibition, executed by A. Locherer, of Munich, 
they sink to the lowest degree of mediocrity. 
Let us hope that these photographs will not be 
allowed to circulate on the Continent as the 
productions which the photographers of Eng- 
land regard with any favour. We believe, from 
an examination, that much of the ill effect is 
due to defective copying of the negatives—in 
some there is apparent the most evident care- 
lessness ; but arrangement and position belonged 
to the original artists, and they must share the 
censure so generally cast upon this group. 

Turning from this unpleasant and unfortunate 
series, we are attracted by the large views of 
the City of Vienna, by M. Pretsch, 98, 99, who 
is also an exhibitor of several other pictures. 
In those views, extensive and weniet as they 
are, there is a want of that softening tone 
which marks distance so beautifully in nature, 
and an unpleasant spottiness prevails over the 
pictures, arising from the circumstance of the 
time of the exposure of the sensitive paper in 
the camera having been insufficient for the more 
full development of the shadows. Many of the 
views of single buildings,—as “The Imperial 
Palace,” “The Cathedral of Poitiers,” 445, 446, 
and the copies of statues, by the same, are as fine 
in their general character as anything in the 
collection. 

Count de Montison has a curious and 
most interesting series, 654 to 674, embracing 
many of the birds, beasts, and a fish, copied in 
the Zoological Gardens the Collodion pro- 
cess. Here we certainly have put to the test 
the sensibility of the argentiferous collodion. 
No one could fail of remarking, when looking 
at the noble head of the lion, upon the couching 
tiger, on the giraffe, the hippopotamis, the birds, 





and the portrait of the living fish—a pike, we 
believe—gliding in its transparent bath, that 
the utmost celerity of action must have been 
attained to produce results such as these. 

Mr. A. L. Cocke exhibits several pictures 
(73, 83, and 89), pleasing in the subjects selected, 
and very judiciously treated. The same may 
be said of Mr. R. C. Galton’s “The Porch, 
Addingley Church” (74), and “ Landscape, 
Worcestershire ” (77.) 

There are few works in this exhibition more 

leasing in their general character than the 
interiors by Mr. H. Owen, of Bristol. (140, 223, 
225, 283, &c.) are portions of “ Redcliffe 
Church” and of “Bristol Cathedral,” and when 
we consider the difficulties of the subjects 
—having to deal with the “dim religious light” 
stealing its way through the stained windows, 
and — long and dark shadows from the 
columns ong a Gothic aisle—it is quite 
surprising that photographs possessing so much 
nice detail, and such gradation of tone, should 
have been produced. A very attentive examina- 
tion of these pictures convinces us that had 
Mr. Owen superintended the printing of his 

pho’ phs of the Great ibition, the 
result d have been far more favourable 
than that which has called for our previous 
remarks. 

Several excellent photographs M. E. 
Pecquerel, have been contributed by Mr. Little. 
Among the finest of these we may name “The 
Cathedral at Bruges,” “The Roman Theatre at 
Arles,” “ The Court of the Palace of the Doges 
at Venice.” In all of them there is evidence of 
the most careful manipulation, and the closest 
attention to the conditions of light and shadow. 
Wax-paper, it is stated, has been employed by 
M. Pecquerel, and certainly the results obtained 
speak greatly in favour of it in practised hands. 
The productions, which are numerous, by Mr. 
R. Fenton, also on waxed paper, are of a most 
interesting character. We are best pleased with 
the general effects in the following: “A Street 
at Tewkesbury,” (103) “Southam Cottage Porch,” 
(91) “ The Kremlin, Moscow,” (185) and “ Part 
of Tintern Abbey,” (239). Upon a close exami- 
nation of any of these, and the other examples 
produced by the same photographers, it will be 
apparent that much of the hardness of outline 
which is objected to in the results of other pro- 
cesses, is removed; that there is a more 
harmonious blending of the high lights, middle 
tones, and deep shadows, although these last 
are mostly far too dark ; and that the distances 
are, for the most part, better preserved than in 
those pictures copied from paper negatives un- 
waxed. They approach more indeed to the 
character of pictures obtained on glass plates. 
As Mr. Fenton is a most enthusiastic cultivator 
of his art, (the success of the present exhibition 
is mainly due to his exertions; and the 
establishment of the emer Society the 
result of his advocacy) ; he will excuse us from 
suggesting that he would do well in future to 
avoid subjects involving very high lights,—par- 
ticularly many points of light,—and very deep 
shadows; the whites ‘and blacks in contrast give 
a mottled character to some of his ee en 
He must also venture beyond the formula pre- 
scribed by M. Le Gray, and either seek to give 
increased sensibility to his waxed paper tablet, 
or expose it for a much longer time to the 
reflected radiations. 

Mr. Buckle, of Peterborough, obtained the 
most distinguishing mark of approval from the 
Jurors of the division including Photographs, in 
the Great Exhibition. - = a similar 
set of photographs on the present occasion ; 
many of them, we believe, obtained from nearly 
the same point of view as those which he showed 
in the Crystal Palace. They are, with few excep- 
tions, views around and in Peterborough. “The 
Quadrangle of Arundel Castle” is a very choice 

roduction; the subject was a good one, and 
by judicious management and careful manipula- 
tion, Mr. Buckle made the most of it. In 
several of his photographs Mr. Buckle has 
carefully introduced clouds in his sky, by 
artificially removing the opacity from some 
portions of his negative sky. This is a liberty 

uite allowable, since it is impracticable to obtain 


is pleasing resultin the time required for the 


development of such details as the bas-relief in 
the photograph named. 
Not unlike in character to 

troduced by Mr. Buckle, are those of Mr. A. 
Rosling “The Deodara Pine,” (814) “The 
Mumbles, near Swansea,” (317) “ Swansea Pier,” 
(308) “ Yorkshire Farm House,” (330) may be 
mentioned as — of a style remark- 
able for the cacy of detail, and general 
softness of effect. We think the colour of the © 
pictures might be materially improved without 
in any way sacrificing the minute beauties 
ye —_ but be ted by Mer. 8 

e 9 0 contribu r. Stewart, 

all of them views in the Pyrenees, (177, 180, 191, 
and 194,) have been produced by a process 
at ae new methods of manipulation. 
For the benefit of our photographic readers, we 
reprint a portion of Mr. Stewart's description of 
his process, as communicated to the A m 
by his brother-in-law, Sir John F, W. Hershel. 


MR. STEWART’S PROCESS. 


“The following observations are confined to 
negative paper processes, divisible into two— 
the wet and the dry. The solutions I employ 
for both these processes are identical, and are as 
follows :— 

“Solution of iodide of um, of the 
strength of 5 parts of iodide to 100 of pure 
water. 

“Solution of aceto-nitrate of silver, in the 
following proportions: 15 of nitrate of 
silver ; 20 of glacial acetic acid ; 150 of distilled 
water. 

“Solution of gallic acid, for developing, a 
saturated solution. 

“Solution of hyposulphite of soda; of the 
strength of one part hyposulphite of soda to 
from 6 to 8 water. 

“For both the wet and the dry processes I 
iodize my paper as follows :—In a tray contain- 
ing the above solution I plunge, one by one, as 
many sheets of paper (twenty, thirty, fifty, &c.) 
as are likely to be required for some time. This 
is done in two or three minutes. I then roll up 
loosely the whole bundle of sheets, while in the 
bath ; and picking up the roll by the ends, drop 
it into a cylindrical glass vessel with a foot to it, 
and pour the solution therein, enough to cover 
the roll completely (in case it should float up 
above the surface of the solution, a little piece 
of glass may be pushed down to rest across the 
roll of paper and Fen its rising.) The 
vessel with the roll of paper is placed under the 
receiver of an air-pump, and the air exhausted ; 
this is accomplished in a very few minutes, and 
the paper may then be left five or six minutes 
in the vacuum. Should the glass be too high 
(the paper being in large sheets) to be inserted 
under a pneumatic pump receiver, a stiff lid 
lined with India-rubber with a valve in the 
centre communicating by a tube with a common 
direct-action wt: may be employed with 
equal success. After the paper is thus soaked 
in vacuo it is removed, and the roll — 
back into the tray with the solution, and 
sheet by sheet picked off and hung up to ary, 
when, as with all other iodized paper, it 
keep for an indefinite time. 

“ Wet tem begin 
Having prepared the 
nitrate of silver, float a sheet of the iodized 

per upon the surface of this sensitive bath, 
eaving it there for about ten min 
this interval, having placed the g 
your slider quite level, dip a sheet of thi: 
white —_— (unsized) paper in water, 
it on the glass or slate as a wet lining 
the sensitive sheet. An expert mani 
may then, removing the sensitive sheet from 
SS oe ene ated 
this wet i an 
globules to intervene. But it is difficult, 
very -~ and most effectual mode of avoi 
air globules, particularly in 
sheets, is as follows:—Pour a 
water (just sufficient not to flow 
upon the li after 
it on your 

our sensitive paper gently 
oating as it were on this 
when extended, taking the glass and 
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POETRY AND PICTURES.* 


NOTWITHSTANDING the utilitarian spirit of the age—a spirit 
that would seem antagonistic to every kind .of literature which 
does not enlighten us upon some practically useful subject, 
tending to enrich us with the wisdom of the world,—there are 
still among us minds not utterly in subjection to its principles 


and desires that cannot resist the cravings after a more ideal state 
of existence. In fact, prosaic as the world is, it is not without 
those who can write, and those who can read and enjoy, poetry ; 
and the marvel is the number is not greater, seeing how in 

pensable it is, to preserve the thoughts in any degree of freshness 
and purity, that they should sometimes be drawn off from those 
matters that keep them in a low and impoverished state, -He 


who never carries his ideas beyond mere utilities is an insensible 
ee 5 who voluntarily deprives himself of half the blessings 
which Providence spreads out before him. 

* Tue SaLaMaypring. By Charles Mackay. With Illustrations, 
Drawn by John Gilbert, Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Published 
by Ingram, Cooke, and Co., Londen. 





It is quite unnecessary we should remind our readers that Dr. Mackay, the author of 
‘*The Salamandrine,”’ is one of our most popular poets, whose verses have our 
periodical literature for many years past, while his more lengthened works, such as 
“* Egeria,” and “ Legends of the Isles,” have, as distinct publications, tly added to 
his poetical reputation. His most ambitious » however, is ‘“‘ The drine,”’ 
which, if we recollect rightly, was first published some eight or ten years since, and was 
exceedingly well received : it is needless, therefore, we should critically examine a work 


that has long had the stamp of public approbation. The story is interesting, and is 


—~s47- > 


conveyed to the reader in flowing, polished verse, through which many beautiful and 
elegant thoughts are scattered ; there are passages in it reminding us of Scott’s poetry. 
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A new edition of the poem has lately made its appearance, embellished with a multi- 
tude of wood engravings on Se John Gilbert, and certainly poetry res 


and pictu 
were never more re r. Gilbert has here far outdone himself, and that 
is saying much; and the 


brothers Dalziel have produced a series of engravings, 
with which we know of none, in recent times, that can be placed in comparison for 
power united with the utmost delicacy : they are indeed rare specimens of the art. 
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AN ARTIST'S RAMBLE FROM 
ANTWERP TO ROME. 
THE RHINE. 


“ But thou, exulting and abounding river! 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever, 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so.”— 
Brroy. 
Atmost simultaneously three streams 
burst into existence from the glaciers of 
the St. Gothard and the Bernardino, 
uniting their waters at Reichenau ; and 
receiving a hundred contributions from 
others scarcely inferior, they pour along 
the ravines leading to the Lake of Con- 
stance, which they cross with such im- 
petuosity as to preserve their waters in 
a visible course for some distance. These 
streams are the sources of the Rhine, which, 
now emerging from the lake between the 
villages of Stygen and Eschenz, again re- 
sumes its boisterous course till, plunging 
over the rapids at Schaffhausen, we find 
it has become a truly noble river; in its 
infancy having divided merely cantons, in 
its maturity it becomes at once the boundary 
and the highway of nations, and in its age 
it is lost in the banks and bars of the Meuse, 
disappearing in a swampy and almost 
nameless Delta. But of this enormous 
course of 900 miles so full of varied interest, 
when we English, and especially English 
artists, speak of “The Rhine,” we really 
refer to an interval of not more than one 
tenth part of its whole career: we scarcely 
consider ourselves on the Rhine in its 
beauty even at Cologne, and at Mayence 
we begin to dwell on its memory, Worms, 
Spire, and Strasburg not being included in 
the romantic portion of the stream. Even 
at Cologne it requires all the interest of one 
of the finest cathedrals in the world, 
struggling, as it were, with a blight upon 
its growth, a host of ancient churches, and 
a masterpiece of Rubens, to reconcile us at 
all to a river whose banks are so tame. 
We wish to enjoy all its glories at one 
grand burst, and the line of blue hills 
“looming in the future” by no means 
suffices to reconcile us to our disappointment. 
But there are many things in the city to be 
seen, and the architect more than any other 
artist finds much to observe which is entirely 
new to him. The churches of St. Cunibert, 
of the Apostles, St. Ursula, St. Gereon, 
&e., &e., as well as the Cathedral, are full of 
specimens of early Gothic in various ages. 
The church of St. Peter is that which will 
most interest the painter: here is preserved 
the font in which Rubens was baptised, and 
the painting which he himself considered 
his greatest work, “The Crucifixion of St. 
Peter with his head downwards.” Reynolds 
came from Dusseldorf, where in his time 
was a remarkable gallery of paintings, now 
at Munich, on pu to see this picture 
and was so much disappointed that he has 
expressed an opinion it was not finished by 
Rubens himself.* The guardians of this 
treasure are so fearful of its being worn 
out by admiration, that they turn its face 
to the wall and exhibit a copy. However, 
it is his only work in this the city of his 
birth, while so many are to be found where 
he passed his latter days: yet we must 
remember that being born during the 
temporary exile of his parents (singularly 
enough in the same house, and, they say, 
in the very room where his ificent 
patroness, Mary de Medicis ended her days 
in exile), he would on their return to Ant- 
werp, consider that his natural home and 
country. 





* Reynolds’ “Journey to Flanders, and Holland.” — 
Cologne. 
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The endemnpe-geinter here finds an 
entire change of scene and costume; man 
becomes more decidedly German, women 
assume a wonderful variety of headdress, 
even the horses have changed their gear. 
They carry lighter trappings, the head is 





more free, and the crest, though still arti- 
ficial by the use of broad leather collars with 
peaks, looks miore at ease than under the 
wooden boards of Belgium ; light, though 
broad and showy rings of brass are curio’ 

laced with leather straps, or studded over 


ST. GEREON’S MILL, COLOGNE. 


the harness, while the ever attendant 
badger skin, which in Italy is so often cut 
up asa fringe to buckles and. straps, here 
forms a sort of tippet hanging from the 
collar. The boats too are altogether 
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different, but the taste for varnishing over 
the sides instead of painting them prevails 
here as on the Scheldt; so that we still 
have those rich browns which are highly 
valuable where nature is so very grey as 


RHENISH BOAT-HORSES, 


she is on the Rhine. The salmon traps and 
other fishing contrivances are eminently 
picturesque, but the steamboats are rapidly 
centering the supply of fish: rafts are 
scarcely manageable till they are broken 


up a little. 





The rambler on the shores of the Rhine 
in the days of Handbooks, will find the 
objects of interest described a little more 
rationally than was the case with my first 
visit under the guidance of Schreiber, who 
talks about “ black gorges” and “whirl- 
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* and “gulfs in which the river 
irre teal Sa 
istically speaks 0 rwesel, so ricl 
ssine ~~ tne sketcher, as « exhibiting 
scarcely any trace of its ancient beauty. : 
On leaving Cologne, the first point 0 
much promise is esberg, which will 
include Bonn, the Drachenfels, Rolandseck, 
and the Nonnenworth. Then Apollinaris- 
berg, near Remagen, for the church rebuilt 
by Count Fiirstenberg Stammheim, and 
beautifully decorated in fresco by Ernst 
Deger, the brothers Miiller, and F. Ittenbach : 
then Andernach, and then Coblentz. Here 
commences that beautiful course of rocky 


promontories which, stretching forward into | 


the stream, divides it at its windings into a 
succession of lakes—at every point a castle 
and its dependent village—of these three or 


four are perfect, either from having escaped | 


the order for their destruction in 1380, like 
Marcusberg, or from having been the victims 
of. restoration as in the case of Stoltzenfels 
and Rheinstein ; this removes them at once 
from the category of romantic incidents. 
The length of time they have existed as 
ruins has given them a nature as a ruin, 
which they lose the instant they are rebuilt ; 
the forms and tones which war and time 
had produced are gone, and the associa- 
tion of ideas is broken up. Jn the ruins of 
Schonberg or Thurmberg you may wander 
about, or, tired and overcome by excessive 
heat, throw yourself into the depths of their 
massive shadows, and reposing, dream of 
events which from the lapse of ages have 
so much fable blended with the truth, that 
analysis seeming impossible, you accept it 
all as its veritable “legend.” At a restora- 
tion, on the contrary, you feel for your ticket 
of admission, detect at a glance the difference 
between new and old, give a smile of admi- 
ration at the taste, and a trifle for the 
courtesy ; but you rejoice to escape once 
more among the wild thyme and the fern, 
and glance along the river without the 
enclosure of a window curtain. From 
Coblentz to Mayence, a distance of scarcely 
more than fifty miles, this description of 
scenery is almost uninterrupted, and at 
Neider and Ober-Lahnstein, Rheus, and 
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three women under the eye of a sort 
oF excioemna®, — bea — eter 
J an in hand, watching 
button-hole, pen being Seer we 5 


the process of the grapes 
a kind of churn. 


At Mayence there is but little attrac- 


tion in a general way; there are y; 
of the city from the opposite 

a good fountain of white Snathio cae 
arabesque carving, the interior of the 





museum, and in the cathedral are quaint 


old tombs and some brasswork, worth 


ean 


/ 


il 


FISHING-BOATS ON THE RHINE. 


thinking about by those who seek such 
subjects. On quitting Mayence we leave 
the beauties of the Rhine, except at Stras- 
burg and Schaffhausen, and usually take a 
run to Frankfort, to see a very busy and 
cheerful city with good old towers—a 


cathedral much knocked about—but it con- 
tains a Rubens and a Durer—anda museum 
with a room decorated with paintings in 
fresco by Veit, one of the Roman of 
Art-reformers with Cornelius and Oberbeck; 
there are besides a few pictures and a 


Rc 





particularly at St. Goar, there is plenty of 
occupation. From St. Goar to Oberwesel is 
an easy walk, as it is to Caul and Bacharach 
from Oberwesel, and every sketcher should 
shun the steamer—there are various ways 
of forwarding his baggage, the Malleposte, 
if still in use, being always the cheapest and 
the best—coming down the stream, a small 
boat will often delightfully answer the 
purpose, and let him + ome 1e dawn of the 
morning or the twilight, and remark the 
influence of these times on scenes often 
made monotonous by the artifice necessary 
to construct vineyards on almost perpen- 
dicular rocks. From Bacharach not much 
of importance occurs till you arrive at 
Bingen, or Rudesheim in the heart of the 
Rheingau, with its islands and the beautiful 
towers of Elfeld; here the scene varies to 
& more pastoral country, Assmanshausen 
terminates the rocky shore, with “la 
montagne de Riidesheim, dont la cime va 
rt na dans les nues!”* it is less than 
a eet high. Finding yourself in the 

0 celebrated portion of the vine count 
pe we notions of the vintage wil 
where th. vino n? _— haa mane 

berries 4 is oo ae ras 
picturesque of nature, The fruit 1b = 
of coming ripeness” is very 1 ee 
the ripenees if’. Y promising, but 
aa not delayed till the snow i 
1€ ground, is at al) a he 
events gathered by 


° Schreiber’s “ Rhine.” 
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journey from Frankfort to Heidelberg by 
the Bergstrasse, through Weinheim, 
but though very well as a drive, it 8 
worth any delay to an artist, oa 4 
probably find it more convenient 
transported to Heidelberg by on. Ps 
there however he must, who would » 


ee 





collection of etchings. But the great work 
of Art in this city in the minide of many is 
the beautiful statue of “Ariadne on a 
eee by Danneker, in the garden of 
M. Bethman; it is now well known in 
England by the parian statuettes, 

A great deal has been said about the 
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the finest ruin of its class in the world: 
not indeed that its being a ruin is the cause 
of its interest ; it is wholly independent of 
any such adventitious consideration. There 
is no ruin on the other side the Alps at 
all comparable with it. Grotto Ferrata is 
sometimes mentioned, but there is no water 
below, nor woods above it; nor can the 
view over that part of the Campagna to 
Ostia at all compare with the view along 
the Neckar to the plains of Alsace and the 
Vosges Mountains. As for Heidelberg,” it 
is beautiful from below by the water’s 
edge, from above on the terrace, on the 
road higher still ; it is beautiful in its courts, 
in its chambers ; where it is perfect, where 
it is destroyed ; there is not a point from 
which you can see it that it is not beautiful. 
Look at it from within the woods: how the 
mellow reds and greys light up through 
the green foreground, hang over its walls, 
and peer down into the dark glens beneath 
them; you can imagine you see within 
their dim obscurity some of the legions 
banded together for its demolition. Yet 
there it stands, at last a victim to the 
wer of the elements, the lightning 
Sosten done more towards its destruction 
than all its human adversaries. Having 
been five times bombarded, twice laid in 
ashes, and three times taken by assault and 
delivered over to pillage, it yet recovered, 
till in 1764 it was once more reduced to a 
mere wreck by a stroke from Heaven. 
Although the engraved views of Cologne 
are for the most part composed: that is, 
the cathedral is introduced where it is not 
actually standing, the scenery of the Rhine 
very rarely indeed renders composition 
necessary, foregrounds of course excepted, 
so perfectly are objects arranged for 
pictorial effect ; it is for this reason to be 
preferred to many other places for a youn 
artist’s first tour. Nor let him be deterre 
by the names already associated with its 
views ; let him treat the subjects as his 
own feeling suggests, and he will be more 
original, even on the same und, than 
many who adopt the same class of histo- 
rical composition though under different 
names ;t and never let him delude himself 
with any hope of being the first who has 
found a particular point. Some years of 
experience have convinced me of that 
fallacy ; and having gone often out of the 
beaten path, fairly in search of novelties, I 
have too often found proofs afterwards that 
I had not those things all to myself. 
Some one has said, “sail where he would, in 
the most out of the way bays and creeks, he 
always fell in with an American ship :” 
and I have found, go where I would, I 
could generally track a German, although 
they are certainly not landscape painters. 
Great as they have proved themselves in 
the highest walk of Art, they certainly fail 
in this ; their landscapes are dry, stiff, and 
elaborate, wanting air and distance, and, 
strange to say, romance. Look at a group 
of students from Bonn, such as I have met 
on the steamboat, wending their way to the 
Drachenfels, decorated with black and 
white scarves, badges of the duellist elect, 





* Engravings of Oberwesel and Heidelberg will ap- 
pear in the succeeding paper. 

+ It is curious to observe now and then what a run 
there will be after a popular form of grouping. After 
Maclise 8 picture, in the British Institution, of 

Salvator Rosa showing a picture to his Patron,” 
which admitted a group consisting of a fine 
young man—gossip said Count D’Orsay was the 
model—and a venerable old one, with a lovely daughter 
by his side; we had in, succession “Holbein showing 

enry VIII. a portrait of Anna Boleyn,” “ Benvenuto 
Cellini showing a tankard to Francis I.,”—indeed he was 
much in request with — and Cardinals besides, in spite 
of celibacy—“ Quentin Matsys showing his it of 
Catherine to her Father,” “Caxton with his First Proof 
Sheet,” with many others, but all “harping upon the 
same string.” Oe ae 


under no restraint by fear of magistrates or 


police, 

Who deem their couheenl oamet these 

Watch them long enough to penetrate 
the disguise of cap and moustache, and 

ou will see countenances promising delight 
In observation, and eyes keen to descrimi- 
nate, while their general bearing would 
lead you to expect them to paint with the 
dash and enthusiasm of Salvator Rosa. 
Who that ever put his head into the Café 
Greco, or passed a day with the hundreds of 
German artists in the Campagna of Rome, 
celebrating the painter's festival in caverns 
decorated with every sort of diablerie their 
genius can devise, would have expected to 
see such meagre, dry results when they 
attempt to dress upa landscape. If they 
do not paint the same subjects, they adopt 
the same feelings which have infected the 
works of Overbeck, Cornelius, and their 
disciples. 

And in these days instead of coming 
from Dusseldorf to Cologne as Reynolds 
did, those who care for Art in general, (and 
Ruskin’s maxim on that point is worthy of 
universal adoption, “that the man who can 
paint but one thing well will be surpassed 
even in doing that by others who do much 
else,”) will reverse his steps and go to 
Dusseldorf, not to see the same pictures 
which are now at Munich, but to see the 
progress of that branch of the Modern 
German School which is established there 
under the presidency of Schadow. There 
is an annual exhibition at Munich during 
July and August, and there are other op- 
Sa of seeing their works in public 

uildings and some private residences 
strangers are admitted.* This 
academy was founded by Cornelius, now 
engaged in decorating in fresco the age 
Santo at Berlin, and has been really the 
parent of the Munich school. For my 
own part I am inclined to attribute the 
movement now taking place in our own 
school of Art rather to the feelings which 
induced Cornelius, Overbeck, and their 
followers to leave Vienna and fly to Rome 
temporal, than to any in common with the, 
so-called, tractarian feelings in our church, 
for which notion, perhaps, the choice of 
subject has alone given foundation. As 
those men disputed the policy of —e 
in the prescribed routine at Vienna, an 
were expelled the Academy ; so our country- 
men, seeing that colour and handling alone 
formed more and more the leading feature 
of the English school, determined rather to 
go back to the manner of those times 
when such qualities were least under- 
stood, but carrying with them what was 
ood in Art of a more advanced state. 
ynolds’s last words in the Academy 
were uttered in a fruitless exhortation 
to the student to follow in the footsteps of 
Michelangelo; but unfortunately in the 
same breath he avowed having taken 
another course as more suited to his abili- 
ties and ¢o the taste of the times in which he 
lived: and so men adopted his practice 
and neglected his precepts. 

Prince Albert well said in his address 
to the Academicians at their annual 
dinner in 1851, in substance at least ; “we 
cannot hope to see works resulting almost 
wholly from mercantile considerations one 
paca | in this country, which will bear 
comparison with those that were the 
creations of men whose minds had been 


where 





* The Cologne exhibition is open also about the same 
time; when I saw it the —— — Nee wom by Bel re 
de Keyser being most conspicuous, ape rs 
suaning after Hobbima, the subjects in which buildings 
were the principal feature were generally good. Contadini 
and Pifferari abounded. J 





























tutored in the retirement of magnificent 
buildings, enlivened by gorgeous pageantry, 
and called into existence for the most holy 
pu wer t occasion had arisen a 
ew years before he said this, and when the 
nation demanded Cartoons the colourists 
folded their arms and looked askance at the 
labours of men who had youth and hope, 
and, for the moment, a vantage-ground to 
show their strength upon: and what | 
followed ? a host of men whose names were | 
then first known to the public carried off 
the best prizes. Surely here wasa moral 
not_to be forgotten; the present party, who | 
are styled ‘Fre-Rephaaie Brethren, were i 
scarcely then of an age to be of thenumber, | | 
but it is reasonable to me ag they sawan | 
pans for a —— sadesirable con- 
clusion and have boldly taken it. No doubt | 
a reaction has taken place in the minds of | 
many, and there are some whose necessities 
are not urgent, who, refusing to submit 
to this mercantile thraldom, of adaptin 
their manner to the tastes of the age, wi 
choose the nobler part of directing the 
public taste back into the right way from 
which for three centuries it has deviated 
more and more. There is a feeling abroad 
now which will most assuredly recognise 
the claims of those men who aim at 
something higher than legerdemain. For 
once the Fine Arts have had a paragraph 
in the ae from the Throne,and we may || 
feel well assured it was uttered as sincerely 
and earnestly as any which preceded or |, 
followed it: we know that when her | 
Majesty or Prince Albert “has been | 
graciously pleased to express their admi- | 
ration, &c. &e.” that it was by no means a 
matter of court etiquette and condescension | 
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ve 















doled out through the medium of the 
equerry in waiting, but that with their own 
senses they examined the works submitted 
to their inspection, and with their own taste 
and judgment approved, or with extreme 
delicacy and consideration, satisfied the ex- | 
hibitor without at all compromising their || 
ition as practical and well-informed 
judges. To thisaltered state ofaffairsalone 
is to be attributed the rise, and, I hope, the | 
progress, of a party, till it becomes a school 
earnestly endeavouring to begin again in 
that track which led rapidly to such great || 
ends; but we must accept their present 
efforts only as beginnings. That there is 
still much to be Tents must be admitted, 
even by their greatest admirers: it is not 
necessary that women should be hideous to 
be holy; the great prototypes of their school 
selected all that was beautiful in every day 
nature, and centering all those charms in 
one countenance, superadded an ideal beauty 
solely by the expression which gave life and 
animation to the whole. What has been said 
of the German school may unfortunately 
with more truth, be said of this; “It is 
easy to denude them of all earthly expres- | 
sion whatever, which these artists (meaning | 
the Germans) most successfully do; but to 
clothe them with a spiritual one—this is | 
another thing, though they are occasionally 
confounded with each other.” * 
“Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, | 
In every gesture dignity and love!” } 
used to be accepted as descriptive of female 
beauty; but at present, every Pre- 
Raphaelite woman is so hideous in her 
features and her gesture, that the ignorant 
will wos 5 tg moonstruck grimaces are 
accepte artists as indicative of piety. 
Although some of the German school |. 
may have failed equally with our own in 
this particular, there is a much nearer | 
approach in some of their works to the 
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i of Raphael than any we have 
a hitherto. Can this be stalaeted o~ 
the discipline a ey hers ye 
go «88 5 e ) 
Cocalo Schadow, Veit, and several — 
young men went to Rome, disgusted npr 
the maxims taught in the Aca sn Pe 
Vienna ; in fact, they had been —_ 
for refusing to conform to opinions t me 
considered pernicious. Here they devo : 
themselves entirely to the study of the 
works of Perugino, Fra Angelico, and 
Raphael’s early manner. Some of them 





resided in @ deserted convent near the 


. endeavoured, by adven- 
Ghetto ’ and these ? y | Prevots ; ” and a grand saloon named “ Saloon of 


titious aid and by their habits of life, to 


resemble in all things eet. we anew nd sance, carefully studied ; the decorations are white 


and gold. The two porticos which terminate this 


those great high-priests of Art. One 
consequence of this was the adoption of the 
creed professed by their idols. — Cornelius 
was born in the Roman Catholic religion, 
but the other eleven who became converts, 


did so after a long residence in the city of | 
Rome and years devoted to the study of | 
works which had, as it were, emanated from | 


the practice of that religion. Some of these 
painters have devoted themselves exclu- 
sively to the decoration of churches or build- 
ings requiring allegorical or scriptural illus- 
tration only. These are considered as of the 
school of Munich ; while others who paint 
in oil, and practise in the general run of 
subjects, belong to the Dusseldorf school ; | 
Lessing being the leader in landscape. | 
The Munich school work almost, if not | 
altogether, in fresco, Cornelius and | 
Bendeman are both engaged at this | 
time in Berlin ; they work with the aid of | 
their pupils, as of old. This practice, it was 

said before the Parliamentary committee 

on the Houses of Parliament, could not be 

adopted in England; but it is a great | 
assistance, and moreover forms part of the | 
ancient system which the Germans follow 

in all its integrity. From the works of | 
these men there have already been given | 
engravings in the Art-Journal; and 

most of the more important works of | 
both schools are familiar to us in this 
country by engravings, or lithographs; more | 
frecently, from the latter. It has been | 
remarked that, upon the whole, we see the 
designs to greater advantage in black and 
white than in the paintings themselves : 
and unless this is so, the remarks upon 
Hildebrandt’s picture of “The Murder of the 
Princes in the Tower,” * are certainly unjust. 
The satin cloak doubled up at the foot of 
the bed ceases to be a “ tawdry ornament ” 
in the print, nor do “the satin mattresses 


| progress of civilisation. 





(where !) and arabesque borders,” or “the 
binding of the book” at all disturb the 


eye. On the contrary we delight in the | 


truthful drawing, the graceful play of the 


young limbs, and their perfect repose. | 


Comparing this with any work of Sir 
Joshua is simply comparing drawing with 
colouring : compare it with Delaroche’s 
picture of the “ Princes sitting on the Bed,” 
(still speaking of them however in black 
and white), and Hildebrandt’s is siinplicity 
itself, The carved bedstead of Delaroche 
would serve a Viennese carver for a working 
— ; then look at the affectation of the 
elaborately dressed hair, then the garter 
and the Velvet slipper! The most ex 
pressive incident is the little niel’s 
7. a espying the shadow of a foot 
pea Peden I doubt if Sir Joshua 
ree = would have undertaken that bed- 
vq | 4n earldom ; there ig nothing of 
of the fame tt a te drawis 
are what he had mcmrpr «dy ae ae 
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| merce, and Art prospering.” 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—Our correspondent writes us, that he has 
been invited by M. H, Lehmann to inspect the im- 
portant labours executed by him at the Hotel de 
Ville, and he transmits the following aceount of 
what he saw.—We will first offer a few remarks 
on the general aspect of this suite of rooms, which 
are of a splendid character, and well calculated 
to afford space for national Pace for — 
formerly a large expense was each time incurred in 
por be halle and galleries. The Salon d’ Entrée 
is named “Salle des Prevdts des Marchands, 
then follow the “Saloon of Peace,” a first “‘ Saloon 
of Arts,” the ‘‘ Grand Gallery of Fétes,” “* Saloon 
of the Caryatides,” the second ‘‘ Saloon of Arts, 
“Saloon of Napoleon I.,” a second “Salle des 


Napoleon III.” ‘The architecture is pure Renais- 
suite of splendid apartments resemble in some 


respects that of the “‘ Villa Madam4”’ and of the 
“ Loggia: the architect is M. Lesueur. In the 


| decoration of these various rooms a large share has 


fallen to the painters: the two “ Salons des Arts” 
have been decorated by M. Landelle with allegorical 
figures of Poetry, Music, Painting, Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Engraving; I believe it is the first 


| time Engraving has been admitted to the honour 


of personification. Under the windows we find 
the Nile, the Ilyssus, the Tiber, and the Seine, as 
representing four successive civilisations,—Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and France. In the “ Salle des 


| Caryatides,”” M. Benouville has painted the four 


Seasons, with Astronomy, Agriculture, and 
Abundance. The ceiling is by M. Gone, and 
twelve small subjects, by Cabanel, represent the 
twelve months. In the Saloons of Peace and of 
Napoleon I., the paintings are not yet placed ; they 
are to be by MM. E. Delacroix and Tangres; this 
last is to represent eight capital towns in which the 
French flag entered victorious. These, with the 
“ Apotheosis of the Emperor,”’ to be painted on the 
ceiling, will no doubt be some time before they are 
executed. H. Vernet was originally the artist 
chosen, for what reason he has been replaced is not 
known. We now arrive at the most important 
task of the whole by M. Lehmann. This clever 
artist has executed an Herculean undertaking: in 
his own words.—‘‘ The 56 subjects painted in this 
gallery cover a superficies of 140 square metres, 
(420 feet), and contain 180 figures, the principal 
ones being 6 feet in height. The whole of these 
subjects were composed in ten days, and executed 
in ten months.” They begin by representing the 
“A primitive family, 
man combating wild beasts ;’’ ‘‘ Man subjecting to 
his rule domestic animals;’’ ‘‘ The progress of 
building and manufactures ;*’’ ‘Culture of 
various plants, corn, vines,” &c.; Astronomy, 
Navigation, Commerce, Industry, Meditation, 
Science, and Study complete the first series. 
Then follows a series of subjects developing 
and perfecting the different sciences, Theology, 
Philosophy, Justice, Finance, Mathematics, &c. &c. 
The composition of the remainder are, as it were, 
a resumé of the painter’s idea—being ‘ Abun- 
dance,” the sign of the perfection of agriculture ; 
“Glory,” a figure flying towards heaven holding a 
palm and a crown: appropriate Latin legends are 
appended. Added to these twenty-eight subjects, 
twenty-eight smaller ones, representing children 
with various attributes, are also painted on the 
tops of the windows, the large subjects bein 

between each. The whole are well executed, a 
worthy the talent of this excellent artist. In this 
saloon are also placed the beautiful chandeliers by 
Paillard, who in the Concours obtained the first 
prize. In the Salle des Prevéts, M. Muller has 
painted a ceiling not at all in accordance with the 
subject given him—‘ Les Communes affranchies ;” 
instead of a serious historical painting, which 
would have given the painter the trouble of 
thought, he has painted a number of half naked 
female figures, quite irrelevant to the subject. 
M. Riesener in the second Salle des Prevéts is 
painting the ceiling representing the ‘‘ Souvenir 
of the 2nd December. Paris reassured and con- 
fiding in the Future, sees Peace, Industry, Com- 
’ rt M. Schopin is also 
executing a ceiling for the Salon Napoleon III., on 
the same subject. We have thus given a brief 


| sketch of this grand work which, taken in its 


ensemble, is worthy a great nation.—Another 
restoration of importance just finished is the 
Tuilleries ; but there is little new in what has been 
done ; it is principally in repairing the ravages of 
tame, revolutions, &c., that the artist and work- 
= have found employment ; the whole has 

n done on the most magnificent scale, and 





and three 
pn 4 an Frnscrne i like a dure om 
itecture is e proper style ne 
temple.—M. Seurre is the pho anty te 
demy of M. Ramey, deceased.— Death has 
prived us at the of fifty-three of 
tereau, an artist of talent, Inspector of + 
Arts: he was much esteemed i 
contemporaries, and was on the eve 
named Inspector-General of all the m 
and museums of France. At the head 
twelve coaches at his funeral was one 
leon’s.— The suppression of the Rue 
Rempert, on the Boulevard, is talked of 
would be a great improvement to that part of 
In the sale of the Count of Gervillier’s pj 
six Canalettis were bought in at 25,000f., the 
paintings were of small value, with the’ 
of one by Snyders; they were however 
high prices, the biddings having been 
i , said to be a 
Bey of Tunis; of course the dealers 
pay dearly.—The sale of the effects of H. 
consisting of the articles contained in hi 
were sold at Versailles; busts, oriental 
various objects of curiosity, a few ; 
little importance. The sale of the sketches 
drawings was withdrawn by order of 
artist. — The furniture of the Ferté.Vidam 
has been sold by auction, by order of the Or 
family, and has brought extraordinary low prices; 
it was entirely of sculptured oak, in the style of 
Louis XIII. The fine dining-room chairs, 
at 60f., sold for 15f. ; whilst a bronze lustre, whi 
had cost 10,000f., brought 14,000f., bought by 
Polish princess.—A portrait-painter of considerable 
talent has been sent to Carlsruhe, to paint the 
— of the Princess Carola Vasa, the presumed 
rothed bride of the new Emperor.—Our pros- 
ects of contributions of pictures for the Dublin 
Exhibition continue promising. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE—1745. 


8. Scott, Painter. J. B. Allen, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 9} in. by 11} in. 

WE dare say that few of our readers, however 
intimately acquainted with the vocabulary of 
English Artists, ever heard of the name of Samuel 
Scott, and yet he was in high repute at one period 
of the last century. Scott resided in London 
from about the year 1725 till his death in 1772, 
and became famous by his pictures of marine and 
river scenery. Horace Walpole, in his“ Anec- 
dotes of Painters,” says of him :—“lIf he was but 
second to Vandervelde in sea-pieces, he excelled 
him in variety, and often introduced buil 
into his pictures with consummate skill. His 
views of London Bridge, the Quay at the Custom 
House, &c., were equal to his marines, and his 
figures were judiciously chosen and admirably 
painted, nor were his washed crawings unequal 
to his finished pictures.” At the period when 
this was written, some of Scott’s best works were 
in possession of Walpole’s relative, Sir Edward 
Walpole, so that the critic must have had a fair 
opportunity of forming his judgment, but we 
think in this instance he has somewhat over-esti- 
mated the talents of Scott, which, 
were of no common order. : a 

This picture and its companion, a view 
London Bridge, also in the Vernon —, 
may be more fitly compared with the —“ 
Canaletti, and they will scarcely lose by. 
comparison. The view of Westminster Bridge 
is taken from the Middlesex side of the va 
the sketch shows but a small ae 
bridge with its alcoves, the latter taken cable 
few years since to lighten its weight. The -4 
ended buildings to the right, which came 
picturesquely are now removed ; the large ~~ 
still stands, but not exactly as here eet the 
it is occupied as the ae office « The 
« Board of Control for the Affairs of India. 
bridge, which has stood littlemore than @ cet _ 
isa doomed structure ; and hence the pictar®, 
beautifully finished bit of painting, a 
additional interest as a mementoof what, a 
must be regarded among “ things passed 
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CHEMICAL GLEANINGS. 


Permanently Humid Clay for Sculptors Model. 
ling.—Everybody who has been in the habit of 
visiting sculptors’ ateliers, must have been struck 
with the lugubrious mA pears of the clay 
models enveloped in (to epgesmmnee) so many 
winding-sheets. No matter what. the subject— 
A Faun or merry Cupid, or drunken Bacchus, 
a nude Venus, or warm-clad belted knight, 
half smothered under the weight of his padded 
buff and coat of mail; in short, no matter what 
the subject—nude or draped, grave or gay, 
muscles starting with the action of life, or flaccid 
as in death,—every representation of beings 
mortal or immo whilst existing as clay 
models, have had to come in for their share of 
the wet sheet treatment at the modeller’s hands. 
The reason for this is obvious; clay during the 
process of drying becomes shrivelled and filled 
with cracks and fissures innumerable, the 
occurrence of which in a clay model would 
irretrievably damage its structure and contour. 
We trust the necessity for this wet winding 
sheet treatment may no longer exist, that clay 
models may no longer participate in the hydro- 
pathic operation with those living enthusiasts 
who advocate the cold water cure. According 
to M. Barreswil he has succeeded in discovering 
a substance that when added to modelling: clay 
in certain proportions renders the sheet and 
cold water treatment altogether unnecessary. 
Under the name of “modelling clay,” remarks 
this gentleman, I designate a clay prepared in 
such a manner that it does not dry when left 
to itself, even for a very long time. The process 
which I employ consists in tempering the clay 
not with water alone, but with a concentrated 
solution of glycerine. The theory of this 
treatment is obvious. Glycerine being a sub- 
stance naturally liquid never drys, hence clay 
mixed with it always retains its softness. 
Barreswil remarks that many sculptors to whom 
he has sent specimens of this soft clay, have 
used it with complete success, 


Fixation of the Electric Light.—The great 
impediment to the employment of the electric 
light for useful illuminative purposes is its 
tremulous unsteadiness. This has hitherto been 
a fatal bar to its adoption; notwithstanding the 
numerous ingenious processes which have been 
devised for remedying the evil. M. Briard has 
announced to the Paris Académie des Sciences 
his discovery of a plan by which the imperfection 
has been removed, but he has not yet detailed 
the nature of the discovery. As soon as it 
becomes known we shall take care to prepare an 
abstract. 

The Ultramarines of Commerce, and an Easy 
Method of Determining their Relative Value—M. 
Barreswil the chemist mentioned in the 
preceding notice has just devised an easy way of 
discriminating between the value of different 
commercial ultramarines.—His method is not 
chemical but involves merely a simple —e 
investigation: it is however susceptible of 
yielding perfectly trustworthy indications, M. 
Barreswil has himself applied the process during 
the last four years, and with the most complete 
success. His process consists in the employ- 
ment of artificial sulphate of baryta prepared in 
very acid liquors, carefully washed, and ac 
curately dried. The test substances are applied 
in the following manner, Weigh out two 
Separate and equal portions of sulphate of 
baryta each of 20 grammes, Let these portions 
be separately put each into a mortar. Portions 
of the two sorts of ultramarine between which 
& comparison is to be instituted, (from half 
a gramme to a gramme each,) are now to be 
Separately put each into a tarred capsule, A 
portion of one of the samples is now to be 
rubbed with one of the lots of sulphate of 
baryta so that an equable tint may result, A 
portion of the second sample is now to be 
treated in the same manner, with its own 
Corresponding lot of sulphate of baryta until a 
tint as nearly approaching the first as. possible 
results. The two capsules with their re 


maining portions of ultramarine are now to 





be accurately reweighed, and. the difference 
between their weights will be indicative of the 
respective parts of the ultramarine. This is 
evident, for if each specimen of ultramarine 


were of equal purity, ic. of ‘colouring 
power, then—Given two equal weightsof sulphate 
of baryta to be ee ee equal amounts 


of ultramarine would necessary for the 
purpose. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that the purity or colouring strength of all other 
coloured powders may by the same means be 
equally well determined. 


Proposed Method of Restoring the Blackened 
Portions of “ Oil Paintings—One of the chief 
drawbacks to the employment of white-lead in 
artistic painting, consists in the facility with 
which it becomes blackened by the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and hydrosul phate of ammonia, 
both so prevalent in the atmosphere of towns. 
A very elegant way of instantaneously restoring 
those discoloured parts to their original white- 
ness was suggested by M. Thenard, the discoverer 
of peroxide of hydrogen, otherwise called 

water. It is a prominent quality of 
this liquid to im oxygen,—and hence if 
applied to a coating of black sulphuret of lead, 
the latter immediately acquires oxygen, and is 
changed into the white sulphate, thus restoring 
the original tint: Unfortunately however, this 
peroxide of hydrogen is so difficult of manu- 
facture, and so expensive, that its use for the 
purpose in question is almost impossible. A 
much easier plan, but founded on the same 
principle, has been by M. Schénbein 
of Bale, who in the course of his studies on 
ozone, discovered that oil of turpentine if 
exposed in an open glass vessel to the atmos- 
phere in the sun's rays, and agitated from time 
to time during the space of two or three months, 
acquired such’ oxydising properties, that it was 
capable of acting on i, of lead just like 
the oxygenated water of Thenard,—that is to 
say, capable of changing it almost instantaneously 
into the white sulphate. Professor Schinbein 
has himself suggested the value of this 
oxygenised oil of turpentine to artists and 
picture-dealers. Many other liquids, besides 
oil of turpentine, can be oxygenated in a similar 
manner, and would probably be as advantageous, 


Malachite formed Artificially.—Heinrich Rose, 
the celebrated analytical chemist of Berlin, has 
mentioned the following process as being capable 
of simulating in appearance, whilst it is identical 
in composition with,—natural green malachite. 
Precipitate a solution of sulphate of copper in 
the cold by carbonate of soda or of potash, 
allow the precipitate which is voluminous at 
first to cohere, finally dry it, and wash it. By 
polishing, the characteristic appearance of 
malachite may be brought out. 


Vnalterable Glue—Every one who has fre 
quent oceasion to use glue knows to his cost 
that continued reheating and resolution in the 
end destroy the adhesive properties of this sub- 
stance, The reason of this peculiar alteration 
is not understood, M. Dumoulin having turned 
his attention to this subject, has succeeded in 
obviating the inconvenience by the following 
process, which he thought of sufficient impor- 
tance to bring before the consideration of the 
Paris Académie des Sciences : —“ Take one kilo- 
gramme of Cologne glue ; dissolve it in one litre 
of water in a glazed pot, by means of a gentle 
heat, that of a water-bath being most eligible, 
taking care to agitate or stir it from time to time, 
As soonas all the glue has become melted, 
pour into it very gradually, and by smali por- 
tions, 200 grammes of nitric acid of 60 degrees 
strength. This addition produces an efferves- 
cence due toa disengagement of hyponitrous 
acid. When all the acid has been poured in, the 
glue-pot is to be removed from the fire and its 
contents allowed to cool.” M. Dumoulin has 
preserved glue thus prepared for more than two 
years in an uncorked flask. It had undergone 
no alteration. Glue thus prepared is paces 
larly useful for attaching paper to wing 
boards, and for serving asa chemical lute, in 
addition to the many other purposes to which it 
may be applied. 


GIBSON’S DESIGNS. 


Joun Grnson, R.A., is one of the few English 
artists who have laboured for a reputation rather 
European than domestic; his fame having 
deservedly penetrated every existing school: 
being indeed better known on the continent than 
by the bulk of the professed lovers of Art among 
ourselves, Having already published a biogra- 
phical notice of this distinguished sculptor, we 
claim for ourselves in this instance the privilege 
of speaking exclusively of his works. Gibson 
has now for many years been a member of the 
Royal Academy, which infringed, we believe, 
one of its laws, in electing him while settled and 
rae me his profession in a foreign country ; 

e is alsoa member of the Academy of St. Luke. 
The fervour of his devotion to sculpture deter- 
mined his residence at Rome, the Alma Mater 
of modern Art, and while he is an English- 
man in the freshness of every home feeling, he 
is yet a legitimate son of ancient Hellas in all 
the rarest attributes of Greek sentiment. It is 
only from time totime that his works are 
exhibited in England, although the greater part 
of them are commissioned by Englishmen. His 
foreign patrons are few ; the most distinguished 
of these are one of the Russian Grand-Dukes, 
for whom he executed a replica of his group of 
“Psyche borne off by Zephyrus,” and a statue 
of Cupid disguised as a shepherd—and Count 
Sherborn ; a Bavarian nobleman, for whom he 
executed a statue of aNymph. The Psyche was 
also repeated for the Prince Torloniaa We 
have said that Gibson does not frequently 
exhibit at the Academy: when however a 
work is seen there, the public is always 
startled by its classic severity ; it has a chasten- 
ing effect after a good deal of rococo. The statue 
of Huskisson was a work of this kind; it might 
be a companion to the Demosthenes of the 
Vatican, or a memento of some honourable 
Athenian who had deserved well of his country. 
A work recently exhibited excited some inquiry 
on account of the gilded border of its drapery. 
This kind of enrichment, however, is strictly 
consistent with the practice of the Greeks ; it is 
sup that the hair of even the Venus de 
Medici was gilded, as traces of gilding have been 
discovered, and the ears have been pierced for 
ear-rings. These observations on the works of 
this distinguished artist are suggested by a selec- 
tion of his Desians which have recently appeared 
in four numbers, engraved in imitation of the ori- 
ginal drawings. Among the subjects in the first 
number are several designs, the original sketches 
of which are the property of her Majesty, as “A 
Girl and Child,” “ Sooken driving the chariot 
of the Sun,” which was also executed in marble 
for Earl Fitzwilliam, “Juno and Hypnos,” 
executed in marble for her Majesty. The first 
mentioned is a drawing of exquisite simplicity ; 
the principal figure is draped, holding up 
infant in a manner producing a charming convo- 
lution of line. group of horses in the 
Phaeton is the most effective composition of its 
class we have ever seen. The fire of the subject 
is thrown into the horses, which are modelled 
throughout with the utmost care. The animals 
are most skilfully dis: , and their action 
sufficiently declares their headlong career. The 
subject has been many times treated in 
modern Art, but in this composition there are 
points which are unexcelled in any recent 
effort. Other subjects are “ Venus wounded by 
Diomedes while ing off AZneas,” “Cupid 
and Sappho,” “ Hero grieving over the body of 
Leander,” “Suffer little Children to come unto 
Me,” and a sketch of a nude figure remarkable 
for elegance of contour, and the natural grace of 
its movement. The second number contains a 
drawing of great originality, Zolus, Juno, and 
the Winds. The subject is from Virgil, the first 
book of the Aineid, those in which are 
described the interview between Juno and Zolus. 
The latter urged to send forth the winds to 
destroy the Trojan fleet— 


“venti, velut facto, 
Qua data porta ruunt et terras turbine perflant.” 


Juno and AZolus are on the right of the com- 
position, while the left is occupied by the four 
winds rushing forth over the sea. The figure 





























escribes power and command, and 
‘> of (se is that of malicious 
excitement. The muscular forms of the Winds 
remind us of Michelangelo. The subjects in 
Christian Art treated by this sculptor are few ; 
there is however one here rendered from the 
. “And he shall give his angels charge 

over thee to keep thee in all thy ways. The 
fi are three, two angels instructing a child, 
who tooks to them for an explanation of the 
text of the Scriptures which he holds before 
him. In “Achilles and Lycaon,” a subject from 
the Iliad, the sketch of Achilles is a masterly 
‘ormance, and “Eros and Anteros contending 

for the Soul,” shows the greater power of 
Anteros, in a sketch remarkable for beautiful 
play of line. In “ Venus protecting Helen from 
the rage of AZneas,” we find a new feature in 
drapery and appointments. The artist makes a 
marked distinction here between the Trojan and 
the Greek costume, both of which are generally 
treated in one and the same manner ; at least 
there is not the marked difference that we find 
here. AEneas wears a helmet shaped like a | 





Phrygian cap, and surmounted by a batwing 
crest ; a drapery depends from his shoulders, and | 
from his waist falls a tunic skirt, below which | 
the legs appear draped in the bracce of the 
barbarous nations, as we see them on the 
column of Trajan, as they were worn by the 
Scythians and Gauls. If we are to understand | 
that an entire tunic is intended, the costume | 
differs little from what is still worn by the | 
Scythians of our own time. The tunic and bracee 
(“ unde der. breeches”), are now in certain parts of | 
Russia the same as they were two thousand years | 
ago. “Desire pursuing the Soul,” is a small | 
drawing on grey paper of infinite sweetness and | 
delicacy, reminding us of a flight of Cupid after | 
Psyche. A drawing upon dark paper represents 
“ A Girl Asleep ;” the lights are touched in with 
white chalk: this is one of the few genre 
subjects we find in the series; it is admirable’ in 
effect. “Jocasta repressing the ire of Eteocles | 
and Polynices,” is a charming drawing in which | 
Jocasta recalls in some degree the “Niobe.” <A 
version of Cupid and Psyche presents the | 
figures disposed in a manner different from that 
which is usually seen; they are grouped upon 
a couch, Psyche resting upon Cupid ; the figures | 
are rendered with much sweetness, “Psyche 
borne by Zephyrus,” is a production of trans- | 
cendant beauty and forms a fitting pendant | 
to Flaxman’s “Pandora.” This work was executed | 
for the late Sir George Beaumont, and repeated | 
for one of the Russian Grand Dukes, and for 
the Prince Torlonia. The composition is brought 
forward in the finest sentiment of Classic poetry, 
and is equal in all the best attributes of the 
Art to any production modern or ancient. 
“ Astyanax taken from his mother Andromache,” | 
is & composition of numerous figures, in which | 
Ulysses appears taking the child from his mother, | 
who has fainted ; he is received by other Greeks, 
to be thrown from the walls of Troy. A monu- 
mental design of much beauty represents a | 
female figure weeping over an urn, which she | 
clasps before her. The idea is original, and the | 
figure is draped with much taste. “ Antigone 
discovered by the dead body of her brother 
P olynices.” The subject is from Sophocles. | 
Ma ae forcing Polyxena from Hecuba to be | 
iced,” is com ; J 
holding the sight bend yy oe —_ 
to her mother, behind whom an attendant is | 


weeping. This would form a bas-relief of 
beauty ; it is throughout ingly be a 
roy Ub ghout charmingly balanced, 


skilfully managed. the composition is most 
many of those 
but not because they 
we have mentioned. 
in these designs as j 


of Polyxena, who clings | 


designs we do not speak, 
are less worthy than these 
The power displayed as well 
n the known works of the 
standard the most difficult of 


| elsewhere, or the endless forms and devices 


employed for the rolling of metal,—the two 


| inform our readers, that we have seen the same 


forated paper, or metal; thus, the employment 


| three thicknesses being then passed through 





It is not given to any man 
icitous in every effort, but it 


with the best productions of 
th 
pe = oe Greeks themselves, Having 
that he f ecessary for us to set forth 


of th 
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THE NEW ART OF ORNAMENTING 
METALS. 


oe 


R varied, and peculiar a8 are, and have 
ao various processes devised for the pur 
poses of ornamenting objects made of metal, we 
are not aware of any which, in simplicity and 
beauty, at all equals one that has been brought 
into operation within the last few weeks. It 
emulates in economy the application of transfer- 
printing, to the adornment of japan and papier- 
maché objects, or the same to china, when in its 
biscuit state. In all probability the accidental 

henomenon of a comparatively soft substance 
eaving, by pressure, its impress on & harder 
material, may have been noticed ; it has, how- 
ever, been reserved for Mr. R. Ford Sturges, of 
Broad Street, Birmingham, to apply the same to 
a practically useful purpose in manufactures, and 
to devise through its means a style of surface- 
ornamentation, limited only in versality by the 
illimitable resources afforded in the results of the 
machines of the lace-makers of Nottingham or 


which may be suggested by human fancy. The 
process in its simplest form will be best de- 
scribed by stating that, if two or more plates 
of metal are taken, and between these is laid a 
piece of wire webbing, thread-lace, perforated or 
cut paper, and the two sheets of metal, with the 
pattern of thread-lace wire-web, or paper between 
them, be passed through a pair of ordinary rolls 


sheets of metal being thereafter separated an 
impression of the pattern will be found on each, 
corresponding to the compressibility of the 
material out of which the pattern is formed, or 
the hardness of the sheet of metal to be so orna- 
mented. The known delicacy of such a material 
as thread-lace, opposed to the hard and com- 
paratively unyielding metallic substance to be 
ornamented, and yet by its agency indenting 
the latter, will doubtless be productive of matter 
of wonder to the uninitiated ; we can, however, 


piece of laceemployed in ten successive operations 
in Britannia-metal ornamentation, and with a ma- 
nifest improvement in each operation, until the 
cohesive property of the fibre out of which the 
lace was made became destroyed by the pressure. 

Ornaments in lace or paper will also leave their 
impress upon asteel plate most distinctly, and 
in very considerable relief or incision ; this has 
been proved by actual experiment. The fitness 
of thread-lace for the purpose is much improved 
by its immersion in a starchy liquid, and there- 
after drying the same on heated cylinders, viz., 
such as are used by lace or ribbon manufac- 
turers. Lace, net, and sewed work on muslin, 
appear to be best fitted for giving impressions 
upon tin or Britannia-metal in the indented 
manner. A style of ornamentation in relief is 
produced by the substitution of cut-out or per- 


of perforated zinc as a medium resulted in one 
of the most perfect of specimens yet produced. 
When paper is to be used, the design is cut 
out asa stencil pattern, or such as is used in 
poonah-painting, or as the metallic perforated 
or cut-out plates for marking cases : this paper, 
or sheet of metal, occupies the same position 
as the lace, viz., between the two sheets; the 


the rolls, the interstices or perforations in the 
paper appear with a raised surface, bright,—the 
surrounding metal being dead or matted: the 
durability of such a tender substance as paper will 
excite astonishment, when we say that eighteen 
salvers were ornamented with a single piece of 
perforated paper. In using paper for the purpose 
of a pattern, its usefulness and durability is 
considerably increased by immersion in a liquid 
metallic so ution,—such as sulphate of copper 
or tin,—rolling the same on hot cylinders, or 
subjecting it to the action of a powerful press ; } 
this serves to render the paper tough, compact, 
and prevents elongation from taking place 
between the metals, Ordinary sand-paper pro- 
duces the most perfect dead matted surface 
maginable ; though the softest of the materials, 
already specified as being used for the purpose of 





| producing the 


ornament, leaves its impress upon 





. ———— ira 
tinned iron, German silver 
Spel Gg se het op 

t will readily be understood, 
as has been explained, varies sack a nth, 
hardness of the metal which is desired to be 
ornamented ; thus, lace, which gives a compara. 
tively deep impress upon the alloys of tin, oj 
one of a shallower kind on nickel olives.” ee 
secure the requisite depth of ornamentation on 
the harder metals, it became necessary to devise 
a means by which delicate lace formed out of 
metallic wire could be produced. It is one of 
the peculiarities of our country that on a difficul 
or a want being ted, there are th 
of active brains a hands ready at a moment's 
notice to try to obviate the difficulty or supply 
the want: the result in the present instance 
has been the adaptation of a lace machine for 
the production of a gossamer web-like 
formed of wire, which, when applied so as to 
take the place of the thread lace, or the metallic 
saturated paper pattern, (viz. between the sheets 
of metal to be ornamented,) on German silver, 
brass, or copper, leaves a deep, clear, and dis. 
tinct series of reticulations or indentations, cor- 
responding to the simplicity or complexity of 
the pattern of the lace, &c. This lace is produced 
with equal facility, plain or figured ; and for the 
purposes of blinds for windows, or for bird- 
cages, the repeated pressures to which it is sub- 
jected, in rolling between the plates of metal to 
be ornamented, much improve its quality for 
such applications. 

In the present state of the invention, it appears 
very difficult to place any limit to the nature 
of the materials out of which patterns may be 
made ; as, for instance, the writer of this notice 
picked up, in an afternoon ramble in the 
country, two or three specimens of what Cole- 
ridge has so poetically described as— 

“* Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest brook along.” 

These placed between plates of previously rolled 
soft metal, and subjected to pressure, on the sepa- 
ration of the plates each disclosed the delicate 
markings of the tender frame-work upon which 
the vegetable matter that makes up the leaf 
had been stretched; not a single spar or rib was 
wanting. These impressions could be printed 
from with ease, and would serve as illustrations of 
the structural form of leaves for the use of those 
interested in the study of the science of botany. 
Very excellent impressions may, in like manner, 
be procured from lace, and the lace-manufacturer 
has thus at his command the means of producing 
a pattern-book of his designs without the trouble 
or expense of engraving the same ; the depth of 
the indentation is sufficient to hold the necessary 
quantity of ink to produce an impression by 
means of the ordinary copper-plate press, or by 
surface block-printing. As, however, in the first 
instance, it is intended to use the process more 
particularly for the purposes of —e 
those portions of the surfaces of man 
objects in electro-plate, which have hitherto been 
left plain, it is unnecessary to enter more 
minutely into the description of the same, a8 
applied to printing ; its perfect applicability has 
however been sufficiently clearly demonstt 
and, in the present instance, has been indicat 
in order to show to what extent one invention 
may affect or assist other eee of trade 
than the individual one for which it was 
originally intended. No doubt can exist as to 
the present invention superseding, to a 
extent, in the production of an universal ¢ 
of goods, the method of ornamentation by means 
of engraving. The delicate reticulations of the 
lace markings gives a richness of appearance 
hitherto unattainable without a correspon! 
addition of cost for engraving and embossing, ane 
which placed them beyond the reach of an ordi- 
nary class of purchasers. 

Objects may be manufactured from ors 
mented Britannia-metal sheet by the one 
“spinning,” a mode of production which en rt 
throws into shade all others employed {0 
securing in the objects produced elegance 
outline : the pressure of tools used in the 
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does not remove the markings produ 
various mediums employed to geet of 
ornamental metal. The ordinary — 
raising the metal into shape by the stamp 
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may also be taken advantage of with the most 
perfect confidence, as the indentations on the 
metal do not appear to suffer thereby. Elegantly- 
formed tea-services, salvers, cruet-frames, 
covers, drinking cups, urns, and other objects 
produced in electro-plated and gilt metals, are 
so many evidences of the utility, economy, and 
ornamental character of the invention as applied 
to the art of the worker in electro-plate and 
Britannia-metal goods. The proprietor of the 
patent, Mr. R. W. Winfield, of the Cambrid 
street Works, also intends to apply it to the 
ornamentation of his patent metallic bedsteads, 
and to the brass foundry trade generally, and to 
produce the metal in sheets for the accommoda- 
tion of manufacturers, who will doubtless use it 
for purposes at present not dreamt of. 

Hailing, as we do, everything likely to operate 
aumuilp when placed in the hands of those 
classes whose taste may be improved and culti- 
vated by means of the introduction of a style of 
ornamentation applied to objects of household 
and every day use of a more chaste character than 
hitherto, and at a cost which will render them 
easily accessible to all, we consider we only dis- 
charge our duty in securing that publicity for 
the invention which our pages are so well-fitted 
by their extensive circulation to give. The 
process illustrates a philosophical truth, viz., the 
compressibility, yet indestructibility of matter, 
in connection with the cohesion of the several 
particles, forming the substance out of which 
the patterns are made. Doubtless innumerable 
improvements will yet be effected in the inven- 
tion as it now stands, which we shall duly record 
for the benefit of our readers. 


a 


OBITUARY. 


MR, ROBERT FORREST. 


Tuis artist, a sculptor of some considerable note in 
Edinburgh, died on the 29th of December, 1852. 
He was originally a stone-mason in the quarries of 
Clydesdale, and, as a sculptor, was entirely self- 
taught. His principal works are a statue of 
** Wallace Wight,” at Lanark ; a colossal statue 
of the first Viscount Melville, in Edinburgh ; and 
a statue of John Knox, erected in the Necropolis 
of Glasgow. 


a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Srtr,—I have read with interest the article in 
our last number on Picture Galleries. It is 
impossible not to look forward with great anxiety 
and some oe to the results of a new 
attempt to produce a building fitted to receive and 
to exhibit the pictures belonging to the Nation. I 
shall not affect to say what that building ought to 
be; but it appears to me that you, and all persons 
who are likely to have any influence in deter- 
mining its character, cannot too earnestly impress 
on those whom it may concern, the necessity of 
keeping steadily and exclusively in view the object 
to be aimed at: viz., the presenting pictures in the 
best possible manner to the eye od ahd of the 
spectator. Stated thus, this proposition is so 
elementary, that to insist upon it seems not only 
superfluous, but ludicrous. Yet, as you observe, 
there is hardly a picture-gallery in Europe in 
which this primary object is not sacrificed to 
secondary ones : to architectural effects, to a grand 
coup d’eil, or to some other foreign consideratior. 
Ifthe French had the taste for which they so 
loudly credit themselves, they would long ago 
have felt their boasted Louvre to be intolerable. 
It is, without any exception, the worst picture 
gallery that I have seen, or can well imagine, and 
this precisely from the qualities for which they 
admire it; its vast unbroken —— and oppressive 
congeries of paintings of all qualities and schools ; 
not to mention the bad disposition of the lights. 
It is, however, admirably adapted for the hete- 
rogeneous mass which fills a great part of it. The 
weary eye can glide over acres of uninteresting pic- 
tures, without caring to isolate one, so as to enter 
thoroughly into its character. When you come to 
the gems which it possesses, you feel the intolerable 
wrong done them by the presence of such associates. 
But enough of this; we are not likely to build a 
— only mention it as the type of what to 
void. 





The real question is this: In what way is a pic- 
ture best seen? Every true lover of Art, will, I 
think, reply,—alone. And in proportion to its ex- 
cellence, will it gain by being seen alone. The 
great works of Art, which speak not to the eye 
alone, but to the imagination, the heart, and the 
understanding, require a perfectly tranquil and 
undivided attention ; a fresh, envensiod eye; a 
mind abandoned to one impression ; feelings in 
harmony with one subject. 

It was my good fortune to be living at Dresden 
the winter during which Mr. Steinla was making 
the drawings for his admirable engraving of the 
Madonna Sistina. The picture was taken down 
from the _— , and placed in a small unfurnished 
room in a pelaas. t stood slightly raised from 
the ground; the artist had, of course, taken care 
that the light should be concentrated and directed 
fully upon it. Here I was permitted to hours 
in nearly solitary contemplation of this sublimest 
of pictures. I had seen it often enough in its 
usual place, near the Correggios, but I was whol! 
unprepared for the different effect it peodnted 
on me when thus abstracted from every object, 
every colour or form, that could embarrass the eye, 
or distract and dissipate the feelings. For the first 
time, I entered into complete communion with the 
divine work; nor do I believe that anybody who 
has not seen it in its solitary sublimity, can under- 
stand its whole significancy and power. 

I am of course aware that to have a separate 
room—a shrine—for each master-work of art, 
is impossible. The question is, whether some 
approach to this separation might not be made; 
and whether that is not the point to aim at. 
Whether pictures might not be so arranged and 
classed as to prevent that abrupt transition from 
one train of emotions to an entirely discordant one, 
which is so painful to any person of even moderate 
sensibility to Art. What would be said of a 
concert, in which the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul’’ ran 
on without an interval into ‘‘ Batti Batti;’’ or 
‘*T know that my Redeemer liveth’ ended with 
‘Tl mio Tesoro”? And yet it is not more absurd 
to bring together musical ideas so disparate and 
discordant, than to hang Correggio’s ‘‘ Venus” 
by the side of Francia’s awful and affecting 
‘“‘Entombment.” Surely this offence may be 
avoided. 

I see with regret that you put aside, as wholly 
inexpedient, the arrangement adopted at the old 
Museum at Berlin. Inferior as that collection is to 
many others, (and from the comparatively recent 
date of its formation must be,) I always saw it 
with peculiar satisfaction, on account of that a 
arrangement which you condemn. It was, ind 
not a gallery, but a succession of moderate sized 
rooms, each containing a small number of pictures. 
By this arrangement not only was the eye not 
solicited by a long vista of many-coloured walls, 
but the several schools and epochs were kept dis- 
tinct; and a certain unity of sentiment preserved. 

If the object is to see, know, feel, and appreciate 
the pictures, I confess I can imagine no arrange- 
ment so satisfactory as this, or something analogous 
to it. If, on the other hand, the pictures are to be 
made to serve as the decoration of a magnificent 
gallery, such an arrangement is, I admit, wholly 
destructive of that end. 

All I wish is, that the end, be it what it may, 
should be clearly understood and stated ; or, in the 
very common attempt to chasser deux liévres a 
la fois, we shall sacrifice the real interest of 
painting; while we shall very certainly not rival 
our neighbours in the splendour and vastness of 
our gallery. In short, let me entreat you, Sir, 
to reiterate the all-important question—* Is the 
gallery to be built for the pictures, or are the 
pictures to ornament the gallery ?’’ If the decision 
of this question is left to architects, it is not 
difficult to foretell which of the Arts will be 
sacrificed. VIATOR. 

P.S. I am glad to see you claim for the 
National Collection of this country the high rank it 
deserves. It is ludicrous to hear ple, who 
measure the value of a collection by the superficies 
of wall covered, talk of this as insignificant. In 
none is there so little rubbish. 


[We recognise with our correspondent the 
necessity of the comparative isolation of pictures 
in order that the sentiment and effect of each may 
be fully felt. Any gallery in which this is not the 

rimary consideration will be utterly useless. The 
French in their most recent erections have 
endeavoured to remedy the deficiencies of the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, and Versailles. We do 
not condemn the old pay at Berlin merely 
because it is a suite of rooms, but because, like 
other similar suites, it is ill lighted. We know not 
the plans that may be brought enpreg Pagede | 
which does not throw a full light on the side w 
must be a failure.—Ep. Ad4 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Royat Acapremy.—In consequence of 
our January being unusually early at press, 
we were unable to supply the following tnfor. 
mation, which our constant readers are aware 
generally appears in our columns at the com- 
mencement of the year. On Friday, the 10th 
of December, being the eighty-fourth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the = Academy 
of Arts, a general asseubly of the Academicians 
was held at their apartments in Trafalgar Square, 
when the following distribution of premiums 
took place, viz: To Mr. Charles Rolt, for the 
best painting from the life, in the life school, 
the silver medal. To Mr. George Smith, for 
the best painting from the living draped model 
in the school of painting, the silver medal. To 
Mr. Joseph Powell, for the best drawing from 
the life, the silver medal. To Mr. Edgar 
George Papworth, for a model from the life, the 
silver m To Mr. Richard Norman Shaw, 
for architectural drawings of the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbcy, the silver medal, to which 
was added, in consequence of the great excel- 
lence of the drawings, a stan work on 
architecture, suitably inscribed. To Mr. Edwin 
Long, for the best drawing from the antique, 
the silver medal. To Mr. Joseph Gawen, for 
the best model from the antique, the silver 
medal. To Mr. Charles Henry Cooke, for the 
best perspective outline, the silver medal. 
Which was concluded with a short address from 
the President to the students. 

The general assembly afterwards to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year, when Sir 
Charles Locke Eastlake was re-elected President. 

Council —New List.—William Calder Marshall, 
Henry William Pickersgill, Charles Robert 
Cockerell, and Charles Landseer, Esqrs. 

Old List.—Thomas Creswick,’ Richard Red 
Francis Grant, and Charles Robert Leslie, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Life a aay Wd List.— 
Edward Hodges Baily, William Mulready, Daniel 
Maclise, and William Calder Marshall, Esqrs. 

Old List.—Charles West Cope, William Dyce, 
Solomon Alexander Hart, Patrick Mac Dowell, 
and Richard Redgrave, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the School of Painting.—New List. 
—Charles West Cope, Solomon Alexander Hart, 
Charles Robert Leslie, and Daniel Maclise, Esqrs., 
and Sir William Charles Ross. 

Old List.—George Jones, Charles Landseer, 
William Mulready, and Clarkson Stanfield, Esqrs. 

Auditors re-elected— William ymet voy! Esq., 
Sir Richard Westmacott, and Sir Charles Barry. 

Lecrurges aT THE Royat Acapremy.—Our 
sheet containing an Almanac for the present 
month was arranged and at press some weeks 
since. It contains some announcements of 
lectures to be delivered at the Royal Academy, 
which we have subsequently found to be 
incorrect ; as the only courses this year will be 
those on Architecture by Mr. Cockerell, and on 
Sculpture by Sir R. Westmacott. The new 
professors of Anatomy and Perspective, who 
were appointed in February last, will not com- 
mence their discourses this season ; and the 
professorship of Painting is still vacant. The 
days to which reference is made in the Almanac 
are those on which the lectures would have 
been delivered in their ordi routine; and 
when the page was prepared we received no 
notification of the omissions. Our January 
Almanac contains also some errors arising from 
the same unforeseen circumstances. 

Tue Great Exutsirion oF Art AND INDUSTRY 
to be held in Dublin in May next, continues to 
progress under the most favourable auspices, 
and promises to realise the most sanguine 
expectations as to its success. The indefatigable 
secretaries, Messrs. Roney and Deane, have been 
travelling over half Europe in order to enlist 
auxiliaries. The former has visited France, 
Belgium, and Germany ; the latter has limited 
his labours to a home tour, but both have 
accomplished a very large portion of the object 
they have in view—to bring together the best pro- 
ductions of the world, and to exhibit them, for in- 
struction and enjoyment, in the Irish Metropolis. 
Mr. Roney has been promised large accessions 
by the Emperor of France, the King of Belgium, 
and the sovereigns of several of the German 
states. He has also secured the co-operation 
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al ol ers of the 
of the most diatinguiahet = - tendered 
Continent. Our own gracious ue f 
her most valued and valuable aid, and many 3 
the most conspicuous of English - eee 
have also signified their intention to suppor ie 
effort. Mr. Deane has been equally prosperows 
in his mission to English manufacturers. 1 = 
all the most eminent houses have consentec 0 
contribute ; in many cases they mg? 
works specially; in others they wi aieie 
“remainders” from the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
will thus see the spread of the mighty movement 
in bebalf of Art which must be attributed to him, 
and the public will also witness another proof 
of the vastly beneficial influence he has exercised 
over the country which owes him so much. We 
regard this effort in Dublin as of the very highest 
importance—not only with reference to Art in 
all its varied ramifications, but as tending to 
promote the best interests of Ireland which 
cannot fail to be immensely benefited by the 
issue. Thus then, we are secured the certainty 
of success ; failure is now out of the question, 
and the truly patriotic suggestion and assistance 
which Mr. Dargan rendered, when the result 
was, to say the least, problematical, will have its 
reward. It is said this gentleman has been 
offered knighthood, which he declined ; he may 
not decline it when the end has followed the 
beginning, but he will, at all events, receive the 
gratitude of his country, and be honoured by 
every man who has the interest of Ireland at 
heart. 

It is our intention to report this Exhibi- 
tion fully—as fully in its degree, as we did the 
(jreat Exhibition of 1851; engraving a very large 
selection of the most beautiful and most sugges- 
tive objects it contains, and giving through this 
medium to the contributorsof Art- MANUFACTURE 
the advantages which properly-directed publicity 
never fails to secure. At present, our plan is to 
issue with the ArtJournal, monthly, during each 
of four months, sixteen pages of illustrative 
engravings, after the manner of the Illustrated 
Catalogue of 1851; but itis not our intention 
to charge any extra price for the parts of the 
Art-Journal in which these illustrative pages will 
appear. We shall, however, subsequently collect 
them into avolume. This notice will perhaps 
be sufficient to direct contributors to supply 
us with drawings of the objects they mean 
to contribute. As heretofore, we shall not 
require such contributors to bear any part of | 
the cost. The engravings will be executed by, 
or under the superintendence of, Messrs, J. and 
G. Nicholls, 

NavionaL GaLteny—tae Brown Mayia.— 
The article on the cleaning of pictures in the 
National Gallery, which we gave in our last 
number, has roused the invective of the whole 
tribe of picturedealers. We have dared to 
decry the Brown mania, the liquorice juice, the 
dirty veil, the media of chicanery and fraud 
upon which the “trading” in works of ancient 
Art is alone based and conducted. An appeal | 
to common-sense appreciation of colour is too | 
_ “ _ the tow in trade” of old 
~an vases, ies must be of a dirty grey, foli 
a —— Se potnsia ae mag 

ity and hue of plum ‘ : 
must either resemble dinty ie epee 
covered with brown spots, 
virulent eruption. Th 
to be hood-winked 











y leather or appear | 
indicative of a recent 
- who suffer themselves 
(and it is an appropriate 
ray! Bee landscape in the Salvator oor and 
SS. uman figure in the large Guidos in the 
National Gallery. What a glorious lesson it 
would be of conviction to the Brown mania 
class, if one half of the Salvator Rosa were 
divested of its accumulated discoloration 


would not then requi i 
juire the triump} 2 
of persons imbued with as annem 
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neeal under the dirty envelope, which, once 
semenels will betray the corrupt motives that 
have perpetuated the mystification. | We have 
taken some pains to obtain the opinions of the 
most eminent dealers ; and among these, persons, 
many of good judgment, with the reputation 
of integrity in their transactions, univer 
sally deplore, that, after the cleaning of the 
national pictures, they had not been toned. 
“Toned,” indeed! which implies either the 
scumbling of dirt, or adding foul, hard glazings 
over the colour, which was as clean as when the 
painters considered their works completed. 
One dealer candidly confessed it was too 
honestly done, and added, significantly enough, 
that the pictures only wanted toning. Another 
dealer, who ranks himself among the eminent 
of the “trade,” had the hardihood to assert that 
it was only picture-dealers who knew anything 
about Art, or could judge of it. “What can 
gentlemen know! it is only those who are 
dealers have any knowledge of pictures ; and 
then, when gentlemen have spoilt their pictures, 
they get the opinions of Sir E. Landseer, 
and other artists to back them, men who 
know nothing about ancient art ; how should 
they?” This would be pretty well for Holy- 
well Street, but we should not have expected 
to hear it in Bond Street. While this dealer 
was discharging his denunciations to us in the 
back shop, against the entire class of artists 
and amateurs, a mere youth was busy, brush 
in hand, painting addenda to a small ancient 
picture. Perhaps when the toning and the 
brown varnish have been added, it will be 
launched, to the admiration of the illiterate 
gentleman, who would fain purchase the richly 
embrowned harmonious combination. 

Tae Hampsteap ConvERSAZIONE. — This 
agreeable periodical reunion was held for the 
first time on January the 19th, at the Assembly 
Rooms, as usual. In consequence of our going 
so early to press, we are deprived of an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning this month the works 
exhibited. But this shall be done next month, 
and generally afterwards. The meetings will be 
extended to four, terminating on the evening of 
April the 20th. 

Tue Grapsic Soctery.—At the last meet- 
ing of this society, in January 12th, some clever 
paintings and sketches by an amateur artist, 


| Mr. Harrison of Clifton, attracted much attention 
| from the peculiar medium, starch, with which 


they were executed. We gave some information 
on this vehicle for painting in the Art-Journal 
for August 1852. 

THe Orteans Pictures.— The gallery of 
pictures belonging to the Duchess of Orleans, 
was advertised to take place in Paris, on the 
18th of the last month; too late for us to give 
any notice of it in our present number. It 
contains some excellent pictures, and, among 
others four of Ary Scheffer's fine works. The 
sympathy of every lover of Art must be extended 
towards the royal lady, whose misfortunes, 
arising from the political circumstances of 
France, have obliged her thus to part with her 
treasures. 

Tae Brimsa Instirvrionx—The works in- 
tended for exhibition were received on Monday 

the 10th and 11th of January. 
We have seen productions of high merit 
which have been expressly executed for this 
institution, and if from these we may venture 
to estimate of the generality, we may predict 
an exhibition of more than usual interest. 
The institution will be opened, as usual, early in 
February. 

Parter-Macnt Works.—We had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing at the establishment of Mr. C. F. 
Bielefeld, prior to their shipment for Constanti- 
nople, some papier-mAché panels, destined to 
decorate an apartment in one of the Pasha’s 
palaces. The principal panels are of very large 


| dimensions, about ten feet high by four feet in 


width, painted and highly enamelled: the 
centres are white with an ornamental floral 
design running down, and encircled by a pattern 
having the appearance of inlaid fancy woods, 
80 cleverly painted as scarcely to be distinguished 
from the Teal substance. Underneath these 
panels, entirely to encircle the room, and about 
four feet high, are others resembling most 


closely various marbles. We have certainly 
never seen any objects in this material more 
exquisitely produced, considering their size : 

, 


they must have been executed by artists 
mean skill. y - 
decorative purposes, is found far durable 
than wood, which is apt to crack, Me 


THomas Hoop.—Our readers 
no doubt, aware that a subscription has beset 
on foot to erect, in the cemetery at Kelgal 
a monument to this poet. None have bet 
earned a national tribute to his memory ; 
our only regret is that it is not to be national, 
The idea originated in a limited circle: 
although the subscription commenced ‘me 
months ago, it has moved heavily, and has not 
yet reached a sum of more than 4001. The call 
has consequently not been responded to ag it 
ought to have been; and, without meani 
offence, we must attribute this evil to a y 
general impression that the movement hag 
originated with “a clique,” and is intended to 
serve the interests of a periodical work rather 
than to honour the memory of the poet. We 
by no means hold this opinion ; but we know 
that it largely prevails, and operates prejudi- 
cially; and we cannot avoid thinking that the 
“Members of the Whittington Club” have 
committed a grievous mistake in declining to 
place persons who are not “members” on the 
“Committee.” The honour of the 
belongs undoubtedly to them : it would not be 
diminished if it were shared with others ; but it 
is quite certain that by sharing it, their object 
would have been more worthily achieved. Asit is, 
however, it is the duty of all who have received 
enjoyment from the poet’s writings to contribute 
to this monument ; it is discreditable to the whole 
community that his grave should have so long 
remained “ unmarked ;” perhaps out of the 
twenty millions of our population there are not 
as many score who can read, yet have not read 
his immortal “Song of a Shirt”—a poem of a 
few verses, but out of which has grown “ con- 
sideration” for a large class, and so ameliorated 
the condition of hundreds of thousands of the 
sons and daughters of toil. We earnestly en- 
treat contributions for this high and holy pur 
pose: of a surety, a monument of some kind or 
other will be p over the poet's remains, 
covering the grave in which he is buried ; if aid 
be withheld or given grudgingly, that monument 
will be a proof of indifference rather than of 
homage, and discredit the country and the age 
—as a record of ingratitude: if a sufficient sum 
be contributed, the monument will be honour- 
able to all—to the poet and to the millions who 
have been taught - his soul-stirring lines, or 
been amused through many a long winter even- 
ing by the sparkling wit which has never been 
su . Society owes a large debt to the 
memory of Thomas Hood, and society is bound 
to pay it. Moreover, it should be known that 
the committee manifest a very earnest desire 
that the record should be in all ways worthy: 
they covet the aid of the best sculptor of 
age: they will receive tenders from many 
sculptors who will have no view to “ profit; 
but a monument must needs be costly; and 8 
sum of about 3001. will go but a small way to 
meet the expenses absolutely necessary to erec 
one that shall court the eye of all who visit 
the huge graveyard, and desire to know how 
England rewards her “Worthies.” We have 
only to add that those who wish to <= 
must do so at once; for the subscription 
will close in a fortnight. Hereafter, there bore 
be many to lament an “ opportunity with 
hereafter, there will be some who will refer 
honourable pride to their names | 
among the few who honoured the poet's memory 
and the poet’s grave. 

Se a IN ORNAMENTING JAPANNED 
Mera AnD Parrer Macué Wares.—Mr. ~—_ 
Goodman, of Birmingham, manufacturer, ‘ 
taken out a patent, the subject of which —_ 
in transferring, by the ordinary remy 
pressions printed on paper in oil-colours i 
engraved copper plates, a separate P in the 
used for printing separate colour on 
pattern, The. transferred impression 
ware is finally varnished in the manner 
adopted. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue Prizz TREATISE ON THE Fine Arts Sxc- 
TION OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION oF 1851. 
By H. Weexes, A.R.A. Published by 
VizeTetty & Co., London, 


Following the example set by the Art-Journal, 
though limiting the scope of their plan to a single 
section, the Society of Arts offered a prize for the 
best treatise on the Fine Arts Section of the Great 
Exhibition. The successful competitor was found 
to be Mr. Henry Weekes, the yo recently 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy ; his 
essay or treatise has just come into our hands. 
We are always gratified to see artists handling the 
pen in furtherance of Art, from the persuasion that 
when they use it ‘well and wisely,’’ none can do 
it so effectually ; connoisseurs may write theoreti- 
cally and with a show of learning, but the practical 
artist, who understands the mysteries of Art, is 
alone able to treat the subject as it ought to be 
treated, because he brings experience as well as 
knowledge to bear upon it, Men study medicine 
in the writings of the physician, and learn the 
intricacies of law from the works of the lawyer. 
The Fine Arts Section of the late exhibition was, 
we need scarcely remind our readers, confined 
almost exclusively to Sculpture ; there was nothing 
else admitted that strictly came within this defini- 
tion, unless painting on glass may be ranked as 
such ; this, however, we should rather class with 
Decorative Art. Mr. Weekes’s treatise is therefore 
little else than remarks on the sculpture which the 
Crystal Palace contained, though he divides his 
writing into seven chapters. The first, ‘‘ introduc- 
tory,’’ on the origin of Fine Arts; the second, aslight 
sketch of modern British Art, or rather of sculp- 
ture, up to the present time ; the third, occupying 
nearly half the book, treats of sculpture ; the fourth, 
talks of the materials and processes employed in 
sculpture ; the fifth, of Ornamental Artin general ; 
the sixth, of stained glass, and a few “‘ concluding 
remarks,’”? make up the seventh chapter. Mr. 
Weekes’s observations upon sculpture in general, 
are characterised by sound sense and a thorough 
knowledge of his subject; his criticisms upon the 
works of the several British and foreign exhibitors 
are sound, liberal, and judicious. In his remarks 
upon the position which the art now holds in 
England he seems, however, to have altogether 
lost sight of one influence which, we presume to 
say, has had some share in its acknowledged eleva- 
tion and appreciation, we mean our own Journal. 
It certainly appears strange to us that almost 
every writer who takes pen in hand upon the 
subject of British art—its present state and future 
prospects—writes as if we had done nothing to 
promote its interests; and by his silence on our 
efforts virtually rejects our aid, This is not very 
gracious on the part of artists generally, on the 
— of a sculptor still less so, for the Art-Journal 

as spread his fame over the world. Long after 
commencing the series of engravings from Sculpture 
which have appeared in our publication, we had to 
contend against the prevalent feeling that such 
illustrations were unfitted to the public taste and 
were almost an outrage upon modesty ; and now 
we know they are regarded as not inferior in 
beauty and interest to anything the book contains. 
It is something to have caused the Art to be 
respected and admired instead of condemned and 
shunned, and though we care not to have our good 
deeds — at all seasons, there are times when 
a word of honest praise of us might be spoken, and 
indeed when justice requires it. We do not mean 
to charge Mr, Weekes with intentionally forgetting 
us; our wonder is the Art-Journal should not have 
forced itself upon his recollection when discussing 
the matter he had in hand. The chapter on 
“Ornamental Art” refers, almost exclusively, to 
those manufactures which may be classified with 
sculpture, such as silver and bronze works, cameos, 
and furniture carving, with a glance at ceramic 
wares. Mr. Weekes’s treatise is unpretending, it 
offers no novelty in the way of criticism, but it is 
marked by just discrimination and laudable 
liberality of feeling. 


ArtT-EpvucaTion aT Home AND ABROAD. By 
G. W. Yarr. Published by CuarmMan 
Hatt, London. 


This pamphlet is one of the numerous publications 
arising out of the Exhibtion of 1851, the Official 
Catalogue of which was, we believe, arranged 
under the management of Mr. Yapp. There is 
little or nothing in his present work to justify its 
appearance : its contents are a mere compilation of 
extracts from periodical publications and weekly 
and daily newspapers, seleting to the subject of 
Art-education, linked by a fewo a- 


author of the “ Treatise’? we have just noticed, 
seems never to have heard of the Art-Journal, 
since he introduces not a single quotation from a 
book that for years has been wholly and solely 
devoted to the service of Art. All that Mr. Yapp 
has to say upon Art-education we have long since 
said for him over and over again: neither he nor 
those he quotes throw any new light upon the 
question ; had he turned over the pages of three 
or four volumes of our Journal he might have saved 
himself the trouble of further research for opinions 


Dies Encore, pen Hirten ERscueinenp. 
Lithographed by Lzonrt Nog, from the 
— by H. Micxe. Published by H. 

RAVES & Co., London. 


Professor Miicke’s name must be familiar to most 
of our readers, through the engravings on w 
from his designs which were occasionally published 
in the Art-Journal during the last two years. He 
stands at the head of the Dusseldorf school, and 
ranks among the best of the modern German 
painters. 

This is a noble subject, nobly expressed, with 
a purity of feeling that ought to distinguish the 
group of angelic messengers who came to announce 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem “ peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men.”” The grouping of 
the three angels is very fine; they have descended 
so near the earth, that, were it not for the 
relative difference of size between them and 
those who are keeping the flocks, we might 
suppose the whole almost within reach of each 
other. This is, perhaps, the fault of the compo- 
sition, inasmuch as the interest of the work is 
centered in those who bear the “ glad tidings,” far 
more than in the company whom it most concerns 
to hear them. It was a god-like mission on which 
the former were sent, and they gloried in their 
errand; but man’s happiness was its object, and 
he should not therefore be permitted to assume a 
subordinate, and almost an unseen, part in the 
representation of what was to them so important 
an act. Ambassadors, even of thus high an estate, 
ought not, speaking solely with reference to their 
appearance in a work of Art, to occupy a more 
prominent position than the individuals, though of 
earth, to whom they carry their credentials, These 
remarks may possibly be deemed hypercritical, but 
they impress themselves on our mind when contem- 
plating Professor Miicke’s manner of treating the 
** Annunciation.” 

The picture is intended as a companion tothe “ St. 
Catherine borne by Angels,”’ by the same master- 
hand, a work that has been very greatly popular 
in this country as well as throughout the continent 
of Europe. 


Tue ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ART OF 
Writinc. By Henry Noet Humpureys. 
Published by Incram, Cooxz, & Co, London. 


The subject of this treatise is one which is much 
indebted for consideration to time and circum- 
stance. Little more than half a century ago it had 
been a question of mere caligraphy, extending 
among ourselves, only to the curiosities of monastic 
inscriptions, and the consideration of the capri- 
ciously scrawled remnants of our own early and 
other medieval documents, infinitely more crabbed 
than the known and accepted forms of Greek and 
Roman inscriptions. The discovery of the key to 
Egyptian hieroglyphic created great sensation on 
its announcement, and the hope from that time 
excited has not been disappointed. These voice- 
less legends, written in dead letters, were regarded 
with a vainly speculative enquiry, until, upon the 
French occupation of Egypt, a French engineer in 
the course of some excavations near Rosetta, dis- 
covered the famous basalt tablet, called the 
“Rosetta stone,” which bears a hieroglyphic 
inscription, accompanied by a rendering of the 
same in Greek. hen the talisman was dis- 
covered the stones were no longer mute, but they 
yielded up the records that had been committed 
to their keeping more than three thousand years 
ago. This was a great step towards that kind of 
archweology-made-easy which is acceptable to an 
intelligent public, and since that time a lively 
interest has been felt in the deciphering of historic 
records, The great problem of our own time has 
been the cuneiform writing of Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Persia; in the interpretation of the first we 
may say—without derogating from the claims of 
foreign travellers who have devoted themselves to 
the subject—that a countryman of our own, 
Colonel Rawlinson, has made valuable progress ; 
certainly he has done that which forms an epoch in 
the annals of palwography, to us as a Christian 
nation, a se by eee 
tation of the ieroglyphics oung an 
Earp 44 agreed that the 
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probable date of the earliest examples of cuneiform 
writing, is not more remote than 1300 years B.c., 
while that of Phoenician inscriptions is not earlier 
than four or five centuries B.c. We have not 
8 to follow the ‘ Origin of Writing,” with all 
the gusto which we may say the book under notice 
has given us. We can only remark that the author 
has devoted to his subject much learning and 
research. We speak of Egyptian and Assyrian 
discovery as two great features of historic revela- 
tion, but the treatise considers —— form of 
writing, from the primeval essays in Egypt, the 
cuneiform systems of Nineveh and ae to 
the introduction of inscribed records into Europe, 
through the medium of the Hebrew, Phenician, 
and Greek systems. The subsequent progress of 
illuminative and medieval penmanship is beauti- 
fully shown by profuse and carefully executed 
examples—in short, there is no work in which the 
subject has been so satisfactorily treated ; and so 
much learned research is shown throughout, that 
it will be felt the title of the work is singularly 
simple and modest, Of the “ getting-up,’’ one 
word—the book is bound in boards of some ma- 
terial in imitation of beautifully-carved black wood, 
and it is otherwise embellished with great taste. 


PorTRAITs OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AND 
Henry Cray. Engraved by A. L. Rircure. 
Published by R. A. Bacnuta & Co., New 
York, and LLoyp, Brorurnrs, London. 


These portraits may be accepted as honourable 
examples of the progress which Art is making in 
the United States; they are full-length subjects, 
and are — separately, although we have 
classed them together, because executed by the 
same hand, The likeness of Washington is copied 
from Gilbert Stuart’s fine portrait, the composition 
and arrangement of the fi and accessories are 
the work of P. F. Rothermel, of Philadelphia: 
the print is altogether exceilent, rich and powerful 
in tone, and brilliant in effect; if the shadowed 
= in the back nd hed been a little less 

eavily printed, this latter quality would have 
come out still more advantageously; the black 
drapery of the figure, powerful as it is, being 
scarcely sufficient to detach its wearer from the 
surrounding objects. The portrait of Henry Cla 
pleases us better as a whole; the countenance 
remarkably demonstrative of the intellectual vigour 
of this distinguished American, and the attitude of 
the figure is firm but graceful. The engraving, if * 
less forcible than the other, is more harmonious 
and generally effective. 

It is gratilying to find our brethren of the United 
a us proceeding in the right course as regards 


Scenery: LANDSCAPES AND INTERIORS. By 
Eminent English Masters. Part I. Pub- 
lished by E. Gamparrt & Co., London. 


We had thought the days of la lithographic 

ublications were passed, it is so long since any 
— made their appearance ; but we are glad to 
find that such is not the case, because we are 
persuaded they are not only elegant ornaments to 
the library and drawing-room, inculcating a love 
of Art and a taste for it, but they are also of 
incalculable benefit to the student. ‘The works of 
this class which Harding, Roberts, Stanfield, 
Nash, Richardson, T. 8. Cooper, Haghe, Lewis, 
and others have sent forth, have had an influence 
upon Art generally that it is impossible to overrate : 
the series, of which the first part is on our table, will 
tend greatly to sustain that influence. It contains 
six prints, exceeding in size, if our eye does not 
deceive us, any of those to which reference has 
been made, except perhaps Roberts’ “‘ Holy Land.” 
The first is a ‘‘ Glade in Sherwood Forest,’ by 
Creswick, R.A., one of those charming wood 
scenes in which his pencil delights. The next 
“The Little Robin,” after W. Collins, R.A., a 
characteristic subjeet of the master, the beauty of 
which, however, is somewhat marred by the stiff 
and awkward position of the young child standing 
in the foreground. ‘‘ A Scene,”’ by the late 
W. Muller, shows the broad and massive style of 
that clever painter; the print is highly effective. 
“* Dunblane Castle’’ and its surrounding scenery, 
are grouped into acharming ure by D. Roberts, 
R.A., and “ St, Donat’s C , Glamorganshire,”’ 
is bathed in the me of a serene sunset, by 
the panel of Turner, R.A. ‘The Hamlet,” after 
J. Linnell, concludes this first part; the pecu- 
liarities of the artist’s style are difficult to transfer 
to black and white, but the scene comes 
out very agreeably. The who have litho- 
graph these plates, Messrs. Gauci, Ciceri, and 

randard have caught the spirit of the styles of 
the respective painters with much success: we 
hope the work will go on and prosper. 
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Srupizs oF LaNpscares AFTER THE MOST 
. cane Eno.iisu MAstTeRs. a he 
1V. Published by E. Gamnant ” 
London, - iecactenl 
his i work similar to that we fave jus 
nn yet something less ambitious in —_ ; 
but not at all inferior in character and ry = 
The pictures and drawings of Turner, Ca - ’ 
Constable, Collins, Stanfield, Creswick, Mu ‘ie 
Pyne, Harding, Cox, Copley Fielding, Cattermole, 
Prout, in short, most of our great landscape 
painters have been put under contribution, an 
are excellently lithographed, with three or —_ 
exceptions, by Gauci. The prints make capita | 
studies for the advanced learner. | 

“ Commxo Events cast THEIR SHaDows 
Berons.” “ PROTECTION.” Engraved by | 
C. G. Lewts from the pictures by Sin E. 
Lanpseex. Published by H. Graves & Co., | 
London. 5 

The first of these two prints is a small-sized | 

reproduction of the larger print which has long 

been before the public: it is a gem of an engra- 
ving, The other might be supposed, from its 
title, to have reference to a subject which has so 
long engaged the attention of the political world, 
but it is no such thing. ‘ Protection "’ is personi- 
fied by a hen guarding her brood of chicks from 
the premeditated assault of a young puppy, which 
has invaded her territories. The two antagonists 
are placed in the relative positions of attack and 
defence, and the little ones are amusing themselves 
as they list, with the ears of corn scattered about, 
as if they cared not how the combat terminated. 

Perhaps, after all, Sir Edwin had in his mind, 

when he sketched the subject, some political 

notion, for we think we discover an allusion in it 
that can scarcely be mistaken, At all events the 
engraving is “ a little beauty.” 

Tur Keerer's Davouter. Engraved by H. T. 
RYALu, from the picture by R. ANSDELL, 
and W. P. Fritu, A.R-A. Published by the 
Art-Union of Glasgow. 

This is not the first time that we have seen 

Messrs, Ansdell and Frith combining their talents 

on one picture ; we remember seeing some two or 

three years since one by them, entitled ‘‘ The 

Halt,”” and a charming work of its kind it was. 

This is scarcely less so; it represents a young girl, 

with a pretty, expressive face, sitting in the door 

of a rude cottage, with a well-filled dish in her lap, 
and surrounded by a group of four dogs of different 
breeds, who are anxiously waiting to be served. 

She holds up her finger authoritatively to one 

noble hound more importunate in his demands 

than the others. The subject is not new, but it is 

80 pleasingly rendered, and so full of nature, that 

it must find many friends. We congratulate the 

committee of the Art-Union of Glasgow on issuing 

a print so excellent in character, and so deserving 

of popularity. We believe it is the engraving to 

be issued by the subscribers for the current year; 
it ought to increase their number materially. 


Poetry or tur Year. Published by G. Bexu. 


Some of the elegantly illustrated books which the 
press sends forth about Christmas and the com- 
mencement of a new year, seem especially adapted 
to those particular periods ; others there are which, 
coéval with them in birth, are fitted for all seasons 
and times—are as welcome to us under the green- 
wood shade as by the winter's fireside; are as 
pleasant as the flowers in spring, and grateful as 
the autumn fruits. Such is the volume which the 
taste of Mr. Bell has called into existence under the 
title of ** Poetry of the Year:” its contents consist 
of selected from many of our best poetical 
writers, arranged according to the seasons and 
descriptive of them, with a considerable number of 
exquisitely finished coloured prints, so admirably 
executed as to be scarcely distinguishable from 


| solemnity appearing 
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” 
with the funeral of the “‘ Great Duke. 
The = plate represents the lying in —_ “ 
Chelsea Hospital ; the second, the marsh ing he 
the procession, on the parade in the re the 
third, the procession passing Apsley a 
sketched, as it seems to us, from the iy ‘ . 
archway; the fourth, presumed to be sketc ms 
from the summit of Morley’s Hotel, shows ~ 
passing by Trafalgar Square; the fifth, the 
arrival at St. Paul’s; and the sixth, the ceremony 
inside the cathedral. Admitting the artistic 
excellence of these views, which are most 
delicately rendered in lithography, they -. 
mostly, disappointing as representations of t . 
imposing spectacle; in the second, third, an 
fourth plates, the procession forms but a very 
subordinate part of the pictures, which may, with 
more propriety, be called bird's eye views of the 
respective localities; the buildings occupying the 
far greater space, and those who took part in the 
almost as pigmies on the 
surface of the ground. From what point of sight 
the artist made his sketch of the scene at the 
Horse-Guards we cannot conceive, unless from the 
top of a tree, which would enable his eye to range 
over the whole of the metropolis, eastward and 
southward; indeed he seems generally to have 
taken awful liberties with the relative position 
of houses, and the width of streets, which are 
wofully incorrect. In the “ Arrival at St. Paul’s’ 
the edifice stands out well, but the figures form 
a confused and ineffective group. The first and 
last prints are most satisfactory to our minds; in 
the latter, the noble interior of the cathedral, with 
its mass of living beings encircling the dead hero’s 
grave, makes a highly impressive picture. Yet, 
with all we consider defective in the work, it 
affords such an idea of the ceremony as will cause 
it to be enquired after. We cannot compliment 
Mr. Ghemar on his portrait of the Duke, which 
precedes the other prints. 


Facts AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHYSICAL 
EpvUCATION OF CHILDREN; ESPECIALLY AS 
REGARDS THE PREVENTION OF SPINAL AND 
OTHER Derormities. By SAMUEL HARE. 
Published by J. CuuncHILL. London. 


We have much pleasure in recommending this 
excellent and extremely useful little work to the 
attention of mothers, and of all who have the care 
of youth. Acting on the principle that prevention 
is better than cure, Mr. Hare has embodied 
briefly, but with great perspicuity, and in a 
popular form, such general directions respecting 
the physical education of children as will, if 
judiciously followed out, lead to the prevention of 
much of the deformity which is unhappily now so 
prevalent, especially among females. From the 
frightful mortality which takes place among 
children, especially in large cities, is shown the 
urgent necessity of commencing this discipline 
from early infancy. It is the part of the medical 
adviser to lay down general principles; it is the 
part, we should say the duty, of mothers to make 
themselves acquainted with these principles, and 
to see that they are properly carried out. Under 
the heads of food, clothing, and exercise, general 
rules are laid down for the management of children. 
The necessity of scrupulous cleanliness is enforced, 
and the use of the tepid, in preference to the cold 
bath, is advocated for infants. Directions are also 
given for the selection of a nursery, and the proper 
qualifications of a nurse are specified. As Mr. Hare 
traces the great prevalence of curvature of the 
spine, especially in females, to tight-lacing, he 
devotes much consideration to the subject of dress; 
and he expresses his disapprobation of bandages 

strings, and ligatures of all kinds which may 
impede the freee circulation of the fluids, the 
expansion of the air in breathing, and the growth 
of the body. Did our space permit, we would 
extract Mr. Hare’s enumeration of the evils 
attendant on tight-lacing, and of its fearful effects 





delicate water-colour drawings; but they are j 

fact lithographs by Brandard. Picken, an Com, 
try, from drawings by Creswick, Duncan, Barker 
Cox, Weir, Branwhite, &c. &ce., printed b ; 
—_ one - The number of illustrated books 

constantly come under our notice j 

to make us dainty; but this is reened ef oath 
delicate ingredients as would 


fae*idious to relish it, tempt the most 
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WELLINGTON. Drawn and A seeder 
Mf A Macture. Published by Macture 

. ~ DONALD, & Maconecor, London, 
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on the general health; as well as on the 
bgure, in producing lateral curvature of the spine. 

fter pointing out the best methods of preventing 
deformity, our author shows that, even in cases of 
long standing, much may be done for the allevia- 
tion of the deformity, and towards the restoration 
of health; and that in less advanced cases complete 
recovery, both as regards form and strength, may 
under proper management, take place. 


FREE-HAND OUTLINE Part I. B 
NE, , Jou? 
Sculptor, Published by D, Seles Eee 


This is the first portion of a seri 
i ries of four manual 
< rudimentary Art-instruetion which Mr. Bell, at 
: e moran of the Society of Arts, is about to issue 
ab © more especial use of artisans and schools. 
& task would seem to appertain rather to 





the painter or the draughtsman than the sculptor, 











inasmuch as the study of the diversifi 

natural and artificial objects by the ee = 
to take amore limited range than we general} 
assign to the others. Whether such conjecture b 
right or not, it in no way affects the character of 
Mr. Bell’s work, which is just what such an el 
mentary drawing-book should be, clear and consise 
in its rules, varied and comprehensive in its 
examples, though perhaps a little too learned for 
the very yours beginner in some of its theories, 
We would however most cordially recommend it 
to those who are of an to teach themselves, and 
to such as are employed to teach others, } 


DiRecTions FOR INTRODUCING THE Finer 
Sters OF ELEMENTARY Drawing 1x 
ScHOOLS, AND AMONG WoRKMEN. Pre 
- er ey s the —— of the Council of 
the Society of Arts. Published by Cu 
& Hatt. 3 London. ati 5: 

The prevalent feeling that now exists to make 
drawing an essential part of popular education has 
been, of late, the means of bringing forth a number 
of cheap works treating of elementary Art. This 
little book is addressed more to the teacher than 
the pupil ; that is to such teachers as require some 
instruction themselves ere they can lead others, as 
village schoolmasters for instunce. To these, the 
remarks made, and the rules laid down, from their 
truth and conciseness, will be found useful. There 
are no examples of objects given for the purpose of 
copying, but abundance of information of what is 
most suitable, and where the requisite materials of 
every kind may be obtained, 


On RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GovT, aND 
ScIATICA, THEIR PATHOLOGY, Symptoms, 
AND TREATMENT. By Henry Wim 
Fuuier, M.D. Cantab; Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London; Assistant 
Physician to St. George’s Hospital, &c. &c, 
Published by JoHN CHURCHILL. London, 

We have read this work with great interest, and 

rejoice to find that those painful, and often dangerous 

diseases, have engaged the attention of a writer, 
whose extensive field of observation as one of the 

Physicians to St. George’s Hospital, has enabled 

him to bring the subject clearly and fully before 

the profession. Dr. Fuller has made use of 
the opportunities thus afforded him, and — 
we do not undertake to analyse such wor 
critically, yet this has been so highly spoken of in 
the medical journals, and so well received by the 
profession generally, that we do not hesitate to 
recommend it to our subscribers. It is calculated 
equally for the general reader, the diligent student, 
or the accomplished physician, and we are fully 
satisfied that each class will benefit by its perusal. 


THE VALE oF LANHERNE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By W. Sewett Sroxes. Published by 
Loneman & Co., London. 


A poem of some two hundred and fifty stanzas in 
the Spenserian metre, and upon a local subject 
which few individuals out of its immediate vicinity 
have, perhaps, so much as heard of, is a rather 
hazardous publishing speculation in our days. 
But the words, “‘ a new edition,” on the title-page 
of the volume, shows that the writer was not 
presumptuous in sending forth his work to the 
public, who rarely demand what is not appre- 
ciated. The valley of Lanherne is a highly 
picturesque spot on the Cornish coast. Mr. Stokes 
has sketched its features with a painter’s eye and & 
poetical spirit, giving to them a historical interest 
where the subject admits of such allusion. His 
lines read smoothly and harmoniously, and a pure, 
healthy, and moral tone pervades the poem, which 
is pleasant to our feelings, though it may not excite 
our enthusiasm. We have read far worse 

than this by names of greater mark. There are & 
few pretty lithographic illustrations of local scenery 
scattered through the book; they are drawn 
C. Haghe, from sketches by J. G. Philp. 


Fourace, Fruit, anp Firowers: THE CALLA. 
Drawn and Lithographed by J. R. DicKsEe. 
Published by Cuarpman & Hatt, for the 
Department of Practical Art, London. — 

The plan of this work is excellent; Mr. Dicksee 

proposes to publish a series of life-size illustrations 

of the most attractive and elegant forms of ° 

vegetable world; intended for the use of sch - 

of Art, and all others engaged in the occupation 
designing. One of these specimen plates, repr 
senting the Calla, is before us; it is freely -* 
faithfully drawn, and very delicately lithographed; 
in fact, one of the best examples of flower-drawing 
in black and white we have seen. The publi 

if carried out as commenced, will be 

all success, for its beauty and utility. 





























